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1. Good-bye at Tilbury. —2. Cape St. Vincent : Nelson’s Deeds Recalled. —3. 


Gibraltar from the Mediterranean.—4. Morning Exercise : Circling the Bar. —5. Mind and 


Matter : Captain Inspecting Stokers at Church Parade.—6. Church in the Mediterranean : The Doctor Reads the Lessons. —7. Getting into Warmer Climes.— 
8. Her Diary.—9. The Ladies’ Exercise on Board the Aazenna : Quoit Tournament in the Suez Canal.—10. ‘The First Sign aie 
of the Land of the Great River, e 


SEA IN A P. AND O. BOAT TO AVOID QUARANTINE 


FROM THE THAMES TO THE NILE-ALL THE WAY BY 
VILLIERS 


FROM SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR. PF. 
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GOVERNMENT. 


KHARTOUM AND THE ENGrIsit ‘There 
can be little doubt, unfortunately, that Colonel Stewart has 
been murdered ; and it is too probable that other Europeans 
have fallen with him. So lamentable a calamity ought to 
make even Mr. Gladstone’s self-complacent Government doubt 
whether they have acted wisely in postponing to the last 
possible moment the despatch of an expedition for the relief 
of Khartoum. Months ago they were warned by their oppo- 
nents, and by many of their supporters, that delay might be 
fatal ; but Mr. Gladstone preferred to hope that all would end 
well, and declined to say in plain terms whether anything 
would ever be done for the brave men on whom he had 
imposed a task of almost inconccivable difficulty. Now we 
have begun to reap the bitter consequences of his dilatory 
policy ; and nobody can tell what disasters it may yet bring 
upon us. The real position of General Gordon is unknown, 
The siege of Khartoum may have been raised ; but it is at 
least as likely that the town is still “surrounded” or 
“hemmed in” (Mr. Gladstone alone understands the distinc- 
tion between these expressions), and that the civil population 
and the garrison depend for their provisions on the success of 
foraging parties. Ifthe siege is going on, England will be 
fortunate indeed if she does not hear by-and-by of a fearful 
catastrophe. We must hope that even yet the Nile Expedi- 
tion will nut be too late ; but, ifit arrives at its destination in 
time, the result will be due to the good luck of the Govern- 
ment rather than to their energy and foresight. The whole 
story of their proceedings with regard to Khartoum, however 
it may end, will be one of the most dismal tales in the history 
of England. 


THe BoMBARDMENT oF KELUNG. Admiral Courbet has 
taken possession of Kelung, killing a hundred Chinamen, and 
wounding twice as many more. THe only lost four*men 
killed, and about a dozen wounded. Is not this a cheap and 
satisfactory way of covering oneself with glory? Cheap, 
perhaps, as regards the expenditure of French lives ; but 
scarcely satisfactory either for the French, for the Chinese, 
or for the outside world. Taking the outside world first, M. 
Jules Ferry seems to be unaware of the mischief caused by 
this unjust war, which he refuses to call a war. The lives of 
the Europeans at all the Treaty Ports are more or less in 
danger ; a sudden outburst of fanaticism, provoked by some 
glorious French exploit, may at any moment cause a 
massacre ; while the Lancashire cotton industry is  suffer- 
ing severely because, in the present uncertain state of 
affairs, merchants hesitate to ship goods to China. As 
for the Chinese Government, it has no motive for pro- 
longing the war except the hope of wearying the French 
into the acceptance of easier terms. Experience has shown 
that the purchase of expensive military appliances docs not 
make up for the lack of discipline, honesty, and patriotism, 
nor is the Manchu dynasty so popular that it’ can afford to 
court acontinuation of coastal bombardments. Lastly, we 
come to the French Government—that is, M. Jules Ferry. 
M. Ferry is bellicuse, not from genuine pugnacity, but 
because he has got himself into a mess, and is desperately 
anxious to get out of it before the Chambers meet. He 
wants to show that French honour has been amply avenged 
for the “treachery” (now admitted to be accident rather 
than treachery) of Lang-son. So it comes to pass that China- 
men must be mutilated with projectiles in order that Jules 
Terry may go on reigning. But behind the French Govern- 
ment stands the French people. What does the typical 
Jacques Bonhomme think of the whole of this Tonkino- 
Chinese imbroglio? Probably he may have ambitious 
dreams of a French tropical Empire to rival that of India, 
but he grudges the cost. The money to pay for these enter- 
prises comes out of his tax-ridden pocket, the blood shed is 
that of his own sons. Naval officers, Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries, and Ministers clinging to office may have reasons 
of their own for prolonging the war, but if Jacques Bon- 
homme could have his own way (which ke seldom really 
gets, in spite of universal suffrage) he would speedily come 
to terms. 


Harvest Festivats.——This is the season for holding 
Harvest Festivals in the churches. Thanks have to be 
returned this year for splendid crops, and the display of 
corn, fruit, and flowers in many places of worship has been 
unusually fine, It is not so long ago that Flower Services and 
Harvest Festivals—which now find their regular places in 
the calendar of church celebrations—would have been 
regarded witha strong aversion by thoroughgoing Protestants ; 
but now we see Dissenting chapels as well as churches given 
over to periodical decorations. The art of church adorn- 
ment has come to be studied with some care, chiefly by 
ladies, and it is applied here and there with admirable results. 
From the barbarous days, when even at Christmas-time 
nothing better was done than to tie sprigs of holly round the 
pulpit-lamps (with perhaps a sportive bunch of mistlctoc 
over the clerk’s head), and to scatter branches of evergreens 
over walls and window-sills with more profusion than order, 
--we have entered a period when refined taste is allowed the 
fullest scope in the creation of beautiful designs. ‘To look 
up achurch and sce aisles, windows, chancel, pulpit, and 


altar richly decked with corn-sheaves, ferns, rare exotics, cut 
flowers in their lovely varicties of colour, and masses of 
fruit—clustering grapes, purple plums, golden pears, and 
ruddy apples—is really a. striking sight. But the best of 
these Harvest Festivals is that all the offerings accumulated 
in them are distributed among the poor, and it-is pleasant 
to know that the tables in lowly homes are thus often sup- 
plied with good things which would be accounted as luxurics 
even in mansions. Many a lady who would hesitate to buy 
costly fruit for her own household cheerfully buys what is 
best for the church; so those monster pears, luscious 
peaches, and large fragrant pines which we sec in Covent 
Garden do not all go to houses where they would only cloy 
sated appetites. They are often found where they are most 
welcome, the more so from having been offered by sympa- 
thising hands, and with kindly words teaching faith in the 


Giver of all good things. 


CONSERVATIVES AND THE RepIsTRIBUTION BiLi.—There 
is evidently a strong disposition on the part of the Govern- 
ment to bring the tiresome agitation about Redistribution 
toan end by means of some compromise. They will not, 
indeed, consent to send up the Franchise Bill and the 
Redistribution Bill to the House of Lords at the same time ; 
but Lord Hartington indicated distinctly in his recent speech 
that he and his colleagues are willing to make known before- 
hand the principles of their Redistribution Bill, and indeed the 
alleged details are given in Thursday’s Standard. It is too 
much to hope that Lord Salisbury will accept this asa satistac- 
tory solution of the difficulty, but some of his followers may 
perhaps begin to think that the time for a peaceful settlement 
of the question has arrived. They will certainly deserve the 
gratitude of the country if now, as on some former occasions, 
they decline to submit to the dictation of an imperious and 
headstrong chief. No good can come cither to the Peers or 
to Englishmen generally from the continuance of this dismal 
controversy ; for it may not only lead to vast constitutional 
changes, but in the meantime it prevents the nation from 
giving adequate attention to subjects of far more importance, 
such as the condition of affairs in South Africa and in Egypt. 
The majority of Conservatives must know that however 
hard they may fight against the influences which happen at 
present to be dominant in English politics, they will never 
secure a plan of Redistribution like that which Lord Salis- 
bury has suggested. His scheme is repugnant to the most 
elementary principles of Liberalism, and it is astonishing 
that he should haye ventured to expound it as a scrious 
proposal. The Redistribution Bill attributed by the Standard 
to Mr. Gladstone seems to be as moderate as any measure of 
the kind that will ever be laid before Parliament, and the 
Tories ought to congratulate themselves that the task of 
removing existing anomalies in the distribution of seats has 
fallen to a statesman who is in some respects not nearly so 
“advanced ” as the most active section of his party. 


Loxpon Ratmway’ ComMunIcaTions. That the Inner 
Circle Railway was only opened on Monday last, although 
planned more than twenty years ago, is a fact which deserves 
to be borne in mind, but with shame rather than with pride. 
The delay has been caused partly by the want of harmonious 
action among the Companies which were more or less inte- 
rested in the completion of the locomotive circle, but far 
more by the want of any body of sufficient authority to over- 
ride the opposition (usually more or less selfish and unreason- 
able) which for so long hindered the construction of this 
valuable piece of work, As it is, the final link of the Inner 
Circle is by no means where it ought to be. If the engineers 
could have had their own way, if would have traversed the 
brief space between Moorgate Street and the Mansion House, 
instead of. making a long circumbendibus tothe eastward. It 
may be remembered that when the Metropolitan District 
Railway was being made, it was intended to make the then 
terminus close by the Mansion House. But a set of wooden- 
or pudding-headed oppositionists rose up, and made a 
tremendous outcry against the scheme, with the result that 
the so-called Mansion House Station was stuck down at the 
far end of Qucen Victoria Street, Many a fare have the 
railway company lost in consequence. People wanting to go 
to and from the Bank (perhaps the spot in the world where 
is the greatest congestion of wayfarers) take an omnibus or 
a road-car to avoid the inconvenience of a walk forced upon 
them by short-sighted selfishness. Other railways are 
urgently needed in London, especially between the North 
and the West-End ; capital is eagerly in search of invests 
ment, but railway projectors are naturally frightened at 
the enormous legal expenses. Look at the failure or post- 
ponement of the Parks Railway. What we want is a Board 
of practical men to decide what railways should be made, 
and, their decision once given, no opposition should be 
allowed. This might be bad for some of the lawyers, but it 
would considerably cheapen and improve our London railway 
communications. 


GAMBLING IN FRANCE, Attention has been called to 
the game of chemin de fer, which is publicly played in the 
Etablissement of Boulogne, and which appears to be roulette 
in disguise. There is nothing new, however, in this open 
tolerance of gambling in French watering-places ; and that 
accounts for the poor success of the Republican Government 
when it remonstrated with Prince Charles about the tables at 


Monaco. Not only at Boulogne, but in every bathing town 
on the Northern coast, a man who pays his frane or two of 
entrance money to the Casino can spend his whole day 
at cards and betting. At about eleven in the morning an 
écarté table is formed by some quict, experienced-looking 
stranger, who sits down, and intimates his readiness to play 
arub with anybody. A partner soon takes the opposite seat, 
and presently the spectators thronging round the table begin 
to bet. There is no talking ; but backers of cither player 
simply lay their five-franc pieces or napolcons on the table 
as achallenge to backers on the other side to deposit like 
sums. A man may go on betting all the morning without 
once opening his mouth, or knowing the men who accept his 
wagers. Sometimes he may find takers for silver or gold 
only, but now and then he may chance upon men ready to lay 
bank-notes against his—that, of course,dependson the strength 
of the plaversat the table. Generally the play is much brisker in 
the evening, when four or five tables will be formed. The 
experienced stranger who began the play in the morning 
may often be scen carrying it on, with only brief intervals 
for refreshment, till past midnight. In the course of his 
day he will take hands against two or three dozen different 
players. This gentleman is mostly an @d/umeur, commis- 
sioned by the managers to sct the fun going. In some 
casinos, where the management wishes to keep up appear- 
ances, an inner room is set apart and called aclub; but, as 
membership can be obtained on payment of twenty francs, 
such clubs are but licensed hells. In the towns on the 
Mediterranean gaming clubs are more numerous than in the 
North, and the play in them is much higher. The moral of 
the whole matter is, that the Republicans now in power 
would do well to recollect the denunciations which they used 
to level at the corruptions of the Second Empire. 


Democracy. Mr. Russell Lowell has delivered many a 
clever speech since he came to England, but in his address 
the other day at Birmingham he surpassed all his previous 
efforts. The lecture or oration—or whatever it ought to be 
called—was full ‘of happy phrases; and every phrase 
expressed a thought which was the result of much serious 
reflection. With the general principles set forth by Mr. 
Lowell few Englishmen would now be disposed to quarrel. 
Whether we like the fact or not, there can be no doubt that 
the future belongs to Democracy ; and it is almost equally 
certain that in the end it will do more for the benefit of man- 
kind than could be accomplished in the conditions of modern 
society by any other form of government. At the same 
time Democracy has its disadvantages; and Mr. Lowell 
might have done good service by giving rather more 
prominence to this part of his subject. In the United 
States it has made the wire-puller omnipotent ; it has led 
to the utter corruption of the Civil Service; it has driven 
from political life the classes who would be most likely 
to support a just and disinterested policy. Without national 
self-conceit we may fairly claim that our own position is not 
quite so bad as this; but are there not disagreeable signs 
that some of the tendencies of English politics are not alto- 
gether unlike those which have produced such disastrous 
results in America? Here, too, the wire-puller has become a 
formidable power ; and party politicians have never been so 
bitter and so unscrupulous in England as many of them are 
now. This is a less pleasant side of the picture than the one 
about which Mr. Lowell chose to discours> ; but, as it happens 
to be true, it suggests a doubt whether, after all, the triumph 
of Democracy means just yet the approach of a Golden Age. 


RexaminG DUBLIN STREETS. The Dublin Corperation 
have resolved, by twenty-eight votes to thirteen, to substi- 
tute national titles for the present names of the principal 
streets, to “ perpetuate the recollection of great and patriotic 
Irishmen.” This proposal sounds more unobjectionable than 
it really is. Its true meaning is another slap in the face at 
the Loyalists, and the British connection generally. If the 
Corporation carries out its intention, it may be taken for 
granted that at Icast some of the “great and patriotic Irish- 
men” will be persons whom Loyalists have been taught to 
regard as rebels and sedition-mongers ; and, on the other 
hand, that some really celebrated men of Irish birth wiil be 
refused these mural honours. To the stolid Anglo-Saxon the 
conception of altering the time-honoured street names seems 
rather puerile ; but then the Irish, like the French, have a 
large admixture of Celtic lineage, and it is well known 
that the French are fond of this sort of amusement. In 
fact, it constitutes one of the chief recreations of a revolu- 
tion. It must be confessed that the Dublin Corporation 
might find more useful work to de. The alteration, if 
adopted, will confuse wayfarers: generally, and cabmen) parti- 
cularly, and it will evoke a great deal of party Iicterness. 
There are other affairs awaiting the Corporation's energies 
of a far more urgent character, Dubin has 
dirtiest slums in the world; the Liflew is ode beiter 
open sewer; and the death-rate is excessively high, Amend 
these evils first ; and then, gentlemen, i vou will, proceed to 
confer the honours of street-nomenclature on Robert Emmett 
and Wolle Tone. 


thanan 


RamWwAY CARRIAGE ORATORY.—--—It was high (ime that a 
railway official should write to protest against Mr. Gladstone's 
misuse of railway carriages for purposes of political agitation. 
The exasperated station-master who has carried his grievance 
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to the Z7mes, complains that the travelling public has been 
put to considerable inconvenience and to no little danger by 
the eee mobs who have invaded platforms to fea the 
Prime Minister spout. One can use no more digni ‘ 
than “spouting” to characterise the kind of bie aay 
Mr. Gladstone, or any other speaker for the matter of that, 
must needs indulge whenever he is called upon ea abrupte to 
make a mob speceh. It is perhaps not Strange that the 
Premier should have entirely overlooked the fact that, in 
encouraging tumultuous assemblages, to the impediment of 
railway traffic and to the extreme discomfort of ordinary 
passengers, he should have been violating one of the railway 
bye-laws, which enacts a fine of forty shillings for this offence. 
We know that when Mr. Gladstone is under the excitement 
of popular clamour he is apt to forget propricties of time or 
place, and persuades himself that whatever he may have to 
say must be good to hear; but is there no one among his 
familiars who has enough influence to convince him “that 
words lose much of their effect when they are poured out 
like water?) The mouth of a ruler must not bea speech-tap 
that can be turned on by all comers. Many of those who 
collect to see Mr. Gladstone are moved by simple curiosity, 
and it is rather for the sake of amusement than for instruction 
that they shout to him to give them a speech. It would suit 
them quite as well to hear one of those negro melodies which, 
according to “ Lord Malmesbury’s Memoirs,” the Liberal 
leader sings so proficiently ; in’ fact, among that section of 
the public which thinks him over-earnest, Mr. Gladstone's 
popularity would be enhanced if he were to go the round of 
the country singing “Camptown Races.” But so far as rail- 
way-carriages are concerned the same objection would lie 
against songs as against speeches. There is a time and a 
place for everything, and opportet, deccl, Profictt are good old 
words whose meaning Mr. Gladstone ougnt- to know. 


NORTHERN SLESWICK.—A~A Danish correspondent of the 
Times has been earnestly pleading the cause of Northern 
Sleswick against Prussia, and it must be admitted that there 
is much truth in what he says. Almost all the inhabitants of 
Northern Sleswick are Danes in blood and in speech ; and 
they are as hostile to German supremacy to-day as they 
were twenty years ago. In yain it is pointed out to. them 
that they now form part of the greatest Empire on the Con- 
linent, that they are probably already better off than they 
would be under Danish rule, and that if they will have 
paticnce they may hope to profit largely by the development 
of German industry and trade. Of all this the Danes of 
Sleswick are well aware, but their answer to it simply is that 
they are Danes, and that association with their kinsfolk scems 
to them to be infinitely preferable cither to military glory 
glory or to commercial prosperity. Why should not Prussia 
let them have their way? A Prussian might indeed retort, 
“Why does not England let the Irish have their way ?” 
But the cases are by no means similar. In the first place, a 
powerful minority in Ireland would dislike nothing so much 
as the severance of the-connection between their country 
and Great Britain ; and, in the second place, whether rightly 
or wrongly, Englishmen are of opinion that the stability of 
the Empire might be imperilled by the establishment of 
Home Rule on the other side of St. George’s Channel. But 
the people of Northern Sleswick are practically unanimous 
in their desire to be reunited to Denmark ; and nobody pre- 
tends that if their wish were gratified cither the Prussian 
Kingdom or the German Empire would be less safe than 
they are at present. These seem to be very sound arguments, 
but unfortunately there is not much chance that they will 
he listened to at Friedrichsruhe. Prince Bismarck’has little 
sympathy with what he calls sentimental grievances, and for 
this particular sentimental grievance (if he ever thinks about 
itat all) he has probably a profound contempt. 


Guy Fawkes ar Lewes. Sussex used to be reckoned 
as quiet and well-behaved a county as any in England, but 
lately it seems to be developing quite a rowdy reputation. 
Can it be that the population which is attracted to watering- 
places (especially when they are, like Brighton, on a large 
scale) exercises a deteriorating influence on the residents ? 
There may be something in this theory, and it may account 
for the numbers and the viciousness of the Skeleton Army 
Qvhich no doubt includes in its ranks the bulk of the roughs 
nd rowdies) both in Brighton and Eastbourne. «And now 
a unfortunate man, signing himself * Decency,” writes to 
the 7¥mes to complain of the annual Guy Fawkes demon- 
station in the ancient borough of Lewes. According to his 
vount, which, it is only fair to observe, is strenuously 
sued by other correspondents, it is an appalling epoch, 
nearly as bad as Independence Day in the United States, 
“uring which quiet people burrow in their cellars to 
«void the contents of the squibs, crackers, muskets, ania 
levolyers, being thankful, upon emerging, if they don’t 
ind the house burnt over their heads. There is not 
much fun in the world nowadays, alas! and we should 
he loth to curtail the Lewes high-jinks ; but there is a 
‘lear distinction between amusement and mischief, and the 
"espectable inhabitants, who subscribe (under compulsion, 
“tvs “ Decency”) a thousand pounds every year in support 
©! this celebration, might surely band together in support of 
mder, A properly-organised body of townspeople would 
“Sercise far more influence than an extra posse of policemen ; 
tnd visitors would soon comprehend that it was quite as 
conducive to their own comfort as to that of the towns- 
People that all ruffianism should be swiftly suppressed. 
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Toutinc Soricrrors. One of the stock phrases of 
magistrates is “that they have no power to interfere.” The 
other day a woman, who went to the Thames Police Court 
to take out a summons for assault, was led off by a tout to 
the oflice of a solicitor, who charged her half-a-guinea and 
procured her the summons, for which she had to pay two 
shillings extra. When this lady subsequently discovered that 
she could have got the summons for herself, she complained 
in Court, and wanted her half-guinea back. The magistrate 
agreed that she had been plundered, condemned the solicitor’s 
conduct as disgraceful, but added that he could give her no 
help. This was quite a mistake on his part, for a magis- 
trate con easily discover from the police who are the solicitors 
that tout, and he has the power to forbid such men from 
practising in his Court. So many evils have to be endured 
because it is nobody's certain business to right them, that 
one can have no patience with abuses which grow because 
those who might extirpate them have not the firmness to do 
so. outing at police-courts is a scrious nuisance, as it tends 
to bring poor and ignorant people into the clutches of the 
least reputable among lawyers. ‘These men never consider a 
client’s case on its merits. Their only object being to run 
up costs, they aggravate strife, and, when they can, turn 
little cases into big ones. Their demeanour and language in 
Court is often that of mere bullics. Nervous witnesses 
cower under their bluster, and magistrates, for some incom- 
prehensible reason, submit to their rudeness, even when it 
rebounds from the witness-box on to the bench. We must 
observe that in this respect there is a great difference 
between the Courts of stipendiaries and those of unpaid 
justices. The aldermen at the Mansion House and Guildhall 
preside with great dignity over their Courts, and so do 
country Justices over theirs. In spite of the jibes which 
the Great Unpaid have to suffer whenever they make 
mistakes, it must be said of them that they lend no coun- 
tenance to lawyers of doubtful respectability, and that they 
know very well how to protect complainants against 
“plunder” and witnesses against intimidation. 
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[NTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, LO 


Patron—Her Majesty THE QUEEN, 
Presipenr—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, K.G, 
Fresh and Sea Water Aquarium as at the Fisheries Exhibition, 
Free Library and Reading Room, : 
_ MILITARY BANDS. 

Concerts will be given in the Royal Albert Hall twice a week 
Organ Recitals daily in the Albert Hall, pecial Evening Fétes Every Evening. 
The lens and Buildings are in the ening Illuminated with’ Variegated 
Lanterns, and Electric Light, 
, from 40,0 am, to 10.0. p.m, Admission, One Shilling on F ary 
Week Day except on Wednesdays, when it is open till t1.0 p.n., and the almission 
is 2s. 6d. : 

For further detaits see London daily papers. ; 

Season ‘Ti . price £t as. May. be obtained an application to the City Offices, 
27, Great W r Street, London Wall; atthe Exhibition, Railway Bookstalls, 
and the Librar 


“THE PRINCW’’S THEATRE, Coventry Street, W. 

by. Electricity.—Proprietor and Manager, Mr. Encar Bre 
EVENIN Eight, the P) i i 
. 5 At a_quarter past Eivh 
i yns Carr, enutled CALT 
very success!ul story of that name, 
enery and costumes. Doors open at Hall=past § 
. Box Office open daily from i to 5.—Matinée of CAI 
Saturday, October 18, at 2.30 


RIGHTON THEATRE.—Droprietress and Manager, Mrs. 

H, | Nye Cuart—On MONDAY, October 13, Mr. ALEXANDER 
HENDERSON'S OPERA COMPANY in FALKA. 

‘THE VALE OF TEARS. — DORE’S LAST GREAT 

PICTURE, completed a few days before he died. Now on VIEW at the 

DORE, GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street, with. “CHRIST LEAVING THE 

PRASTORIUM.” and his other Great Pictures. From 10 10 6 Daily. One Shilling 


ef NNO DOMINI.” By EDWIN LONG, R.A.—This 
e Great Work NOW ON VIEW, together with other Important Works 


B. vadapted from 
or cast see daily ape 


nN; carringes at Ele 
-LED BACK 


at THE GALLERIES, 168, New BondStreet.. Ten to six. Admission rs, 
N EW ENGRAVINGS NOW ON VIEW. 
4 PRA 


DAY DREAMS. Sir F. Lrigiron, P.R.A. 
S. I. WaLter. 


SRE. 
ON THE HEARTH, Briton Riviere. 
EIGHTON, P.R.A, 
MILLaIs. 
LricuTon, P.R.A, 
BLA 


EDDED. Sir 
FLIRTATION. Eva. Braas. 
All the above (Choice Copies), 2ts. each, 

A Very Fine SeLection, or Artists’ Proors, 
THE SAVOY GALLERY OF RAVINGS, 

GEO. REES, 115. Strand, Corner of voy Street 


THe BRIGHTON SEASON, —Frequent Trains from Victoria 
and London Bridge. 

Also Trains in connection from Kensington, Chels ra, &e, 
Keturn Tickets, London to Brighton, available for eight days. 
Weekly, Fortnightly, and Monthly Tickets, at Cheap Rates. 
Available to travel by all Trains between London and Brighton, 
Pullman Drawing Room Cars between Victoria nd Brighton, 
Through Bookings to Brighton from principal tions 
On the Railways in the Northern and Midland Districts. 


BRIGHTON EVERY WEEKDAY.—A First Class Cheap 
Train from Victoria, 10.0 am. Day Return Tickets, ras, 61,, including 
available to return by the 5 45 p.m. Pullman Express Train, or by any 


Pullman Car; 
Titer train, ; 
BRIGUTON EVERY SUNDAY.—First Class Cheap Trains 

from Victoria 10.45 a.m.. and 12.50 p.m,, calling at Clapham Junction and 
Day Return Tickets, ros. 


Creydon. d 4 

A Pullman Drawing Room Car is run in the 19 
Brighton, returning from Brighton by the 8 go p.m. ‘1 
Victorma, including Pulman Car, ras,, available by th 


RIGHTON, — THE GRAND AQUARIUM. — EVERY 
SATURDAY, Cheap First Class Trains from Victoria at 10 goand it yo am, 
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THE EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION—FROM THE TUAMES 
TO THE NILE 


THE incidents of a trip from London to Alexandria have been 
frequently described and depicted, but for the past few months 
there has been an unusual interest attached to this voyage. Not 
only has every vessel been packed with military men ‘and stores, 
hut owing to the cholera epidemic those passengers to the East who 
are usually wont to escape the terrors of the dreaded “ Bay” by 
embarking at Marseilles, Naples, or Brindisi, have been compelled 
to begin their sea journey at Gravesend or Plymouth. 

With regard to the incidents illustrated our artist writes : The 
P, and O. Company runs a steamer from Tilbury to their vessels in 
mid-Thames, to embark the passengers and to take away the friends 
who wish to see them off. ‘Getting Into Warmer Climes’ depicts 
exhausted nature refreshing itself on a warm afternoon. Thesketch 
of ‘Her Diary’ represents a common object on the deck in calm 
weather, There is always a good deal of writing at sea, especially 
after the vessel has touched at some port, where, if only for a few 
hours, the passenger goes ashore, returning with plenty of ‘copy’ 
to fill the day’s page.” The other sketches need little description, 
but respecting ‘Circling the Bar,” our artist writes: “ Life on 
board ship becomes very monotonous, unless some amusement is 
started, and thus ‘Circling the Bar’ and other gymnastics were 
resorted to in the morning, the ship's gear serving well for the 
purpose. The first glimpse which you see of Egypt on approaching 
in the direction of Port Said is ihe lighthouse, standing up out of 
the sea, and even after sighting it no signs of land are visible for 
some time.” 


TIE MEETING OF THE THREE EMPERORS 


As in all Teutonic Court festivals, one of the chief features of the 
meeting of the three Emperors. at Skiernievice was a great hunt. 


A large quantity of game was imported from Austria for the 
occasion, Each Sovereign duly bagged his share of elk, boars, 


and lesser game.—Our illustration is from an instantancous photo- 
graph by Mr. K. Brandel, of Warsaw, the inventor of the new 
photographic revolver. We are also indebted to Mr. J. Edward 
Litten for his courtesy in forwarding the photograph. 

Our second illustration, also froma photograph by Mr. K. Brandel 
portrays the group of the three Foreign Ministers, who while 
their Sovereigns were hunting, held sweet converse together with 
regard to the future course of events in Europe. Of the three men 
Prince Bismarck is by far the veteran, both in age and service. He 
has held the reins of power now for more than twenty years, while 
both M. de Giers and County Kalnoky have only held their posts a 
comparatively short time. “The former succeeded Prince Gort- 
schakotf in 1882, and being of Teutonic origin and of very decided 
German sympathies, his appointment was warmly hailed by both 
Germany and Austria as a proof that the Czar intended to abide by 
the union of the three Empires. Moreover, he had long been 
Prince Gortschakoff's right haad, and had made himself a persona 
grata with the chief Powers. Count Kalnoky succeeded Baron 
Haymerle as Austrian Foreign Minister in 1881, when actually 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL SIR O. V. TANNER, K.C.3B. LIEUTENANT JOHN DPD, NICHOLLS, R.N 
In Command of the Zhob Valley Expedition, India, to Chastise Commander of H.M.S. ‘Wasp ” 
the Kakar Pathans for Raids on British Territory Drowned in the Wreck of that Vessel 


THE NILE AT ASSOUAN, WITH THE ENCAMPMENTS OF BRITISH TROOPS 


NILE EXPEDITION FOR THE RELIEF OF GENERAL GORDON 
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Ambassador at St. Petersburg, where he was exceedingly popular. 
He has had some thirty years of foreign service experience, and is 
an exceedingly able statesman. Whatever themes were treated of 
during the parley of the three Ministers have not been divalged, but 
Prince Bismarck’s organ, the North German Gazette, remarks this 
week that no agreement of a hard-and-fast. kind was come to, and 
no new condition of things was inaugurated. The mecting of the 
three sovereigns no more implies a menace to other nations than it 
holds out the prospect of reactionary measures in their own 
dominions. ‘ It was merely,” adds the Gazette, “a formal str ength- 
ening of the good understanding already existing between the three 
Powers, who have nothing to ask from themselves or from others, 
and who are completely at one in the sincere desiie to preserve 
peace—to animate commerce by reawakening and increasing public 
confidence in the maintenance of the world’s peace, to encourage 
ndustry, and promote the welfare of nations.” 


LIEUTENANT JOIIN D. NICIIOLLS, RN, 


Tits lamented gentleman was in command of H.M, gunboat 
Wasp atthe time of her fatal wreck off ‘Yory Island, Donegal. 
The asp had been thirty hours under sail from Westport, it not 
being considered necessary to employ steam, as there was plenty of 
time to reach Moville. “The furnaces were banked, and, with 
shortened sail, the gunboat went easily along. Lieutenant Nicholls 
gave the course to the man at the wheel, and turned into his cabin, 
Some hours afterwards he was informed that the ship was drifting 
toleeward. He replied that the man must steer the course directed 
by his superior officer, and all would be right. After the vessel 
struck, according to the evidence of Quartermaster Kattenbury, 
one of the survivors, Commander Nicholls was seen on the bridge 
in his night shirt, together with Lieutenant King and Sub-Lieutenant 
Guppy. | A sea came and washed the officers away, 

The Court-martial, which assembled on board the Victory at 
Portsmouth, found that the [Va was wrecked in consequence of 
the want of due care and attention in the navigation of the gunboat 
while proceeding from Westport to Moville.. The Court further 
found that no blame was attriLutable to any of the surviving officers, 
petty officers, and crew. 

The secretaries of the fund raised by the Society of Friends for 
distributing seed-potatoes to the distressed natives of the West of 
Ireland, who made several trips in the Wasp, certify to the kind- 
ness, the courtesy, and the zeal displayed by Lieutenant Nicholls 
and his crew in their efforts made to relieve distress, the men will- 
ingly undergoing much hard and dirty work in loading and unload- 
ing the vessel. Mr. Vesey Stoney, the High Sherilf of Mayo, speaks 
of “the minute care which Commander Nicholls took 6f all con- 
nected with his ship. I have known him, on several occasions, put 
himself to much inconvenience when on shore in order to return tu 
his ship, fearing that any possible accident might occur, He was a 
thorough seaman, beloved by his officers and men; a kind and 
courteous gentleman, respected by high and low.”—Our portrait is 
from a photograph by Lafayette, Parisian Studio, Westmoreland 
Street, Dublin. 


THE ZHOB EXPEDITION — PORTRAIT OF 
GENERAL ‘TANNER 


THE Zhob Valley, which is situated on the Northern frontier of 
British India, to the north-east of Pishin, is about a hundred miles 
long, with an average breadth of twenty miles, It is elevated 
about 3,500 feet above the sea, is well cultivated and watered, and 
gives an abundant yield of cereals, flocks, and fruits. It is 
inhabited by the Kakar Pathans, who nominally acknowledge the 
sovereignty of the Ameer of Afghanistan, They are a wild and 
lawless people, and, as they have lately made several raids into 
British territory, an expedition has recently been organised for the 
purpose of punishing them. It is anticipated that Shahjehan, the 
leading chief of the Zhob Valley, will collect no less than 12,000 
men, and will offer determined opposition. The British force 
operating consists of about 4,600 men, and is expected to be absent 
about two months, The total transport of the force is about 2,090 
mules and 900 camels, Among the corps engaged are the Royal 
Artillery, Bombay Lancers, Bengal Lancers, Punjab Cavalry and 
Infantry, 45th Sikhs, Madras Pioneers, and the North Staffordshire 
Regiment. The variations of climate at this time of year are so 
great that the troops have started with light clothing, and_ will 
finish up with winter kit. ‘he Expedition is commanded by 
Brigadier-General Sir O. V. Tanner, K.C.B., commanding the 
Quetta district.—Our portrait is from a photograph by Fradelle, 
246, Regent Street, W. 


OUR TROOPS AT ASSOUAN 


ASSOUAN, which lies at the foot of the First Cataract, is one of 
the most important bases of our military operations on the Nile, 
As far as Assiout, 229 miles from Cairo, our troops are conveyed by 
train. ‘There they embark on board steamers, which transport them 
to Assouan, a distance of 354 miles. At Assouan the troops and 
stores are landed and conveyed by train to Phila, a distance of six 
miles up the river beyond the Cataract, where they are again placed 
on steamers, and taken to head-quarters at Wady  Halfa, a distance 
of 200 miles. Assouan ig the frontier town of Egypt proper, as at 
the First Cataract begins Lower or Southern Nubia. At this point 
the traveller finds a striking change in both life and scenery—the 
natives are jet black, while the more craggy rocks ‘which 
characterises the Upper Nile, and especially the first and Second 
Cataracts, now begin to appear. The Iirst Cataract can be passed 
by Nile steamers from August to June, and boats of not more than 
sixty tons can pass at all seasons.—This illustration is from a sketch 
by Colonelthe Hon. J. Colborne. The encampment is that of the Duke 
of Cornwall and Essex Regiments. The sketch is taken from the 
quarters of the 4th Battalion Egyptian Army, under Colonel Wynn. 

One of our sketches depicts the 35th Kegiment leaving Assouan 
for the front. The departure of the troops was witnessed by a 
crowd of spectators, and the band of the ‘“ Pompadours ” played 
“Auld Lang Syne” as the train moved off. The officers rode in 
carriages of the plainest description, and the men with their rifles 
and valises travelled in trucks, 


TOWING THE STEAMER “ NASAF-EL-KHAIR” UP THE 
CATARACT 


Ovr sketches represent the hauling of the first of the armed Nile 
steamers, the Nasa/-el-Ahair, over the Second Cataract, beyond 
Wady Halfa, As the river was falling rapidly, it was determined to 
make the attempt, though the Cataract was far from being in satis- 
factory order, owing to the unusually low Nile for this time of 
year, 

Three thousand men had been sent down from Dongola by the 
Mucir to assist in dragging steamers over, and all the arrangements 
were under Commander Hammill, RN, 

The Nile Cataract is rather a misnomer, The Cataracts consist 
of a series of rapids, extending over many miles of river, studded 
vith rocky islets of the strangest forms. “These islets were utilised 
ither for hauling parties or for obtaining a fixed point for enormous 
locks, through which passed the hawsers, which in. this way were 
vorked from the mainland, thus obtaining a straight pull on the 
teamer. The hauling parties were directed by a previously arranged 
ystem of flag signals. 

Tie rush of water in the so-called Gate of the Cataract is 
getting through that shown in the sketch 


Normous, and in 


three hawsers gave way, forlunately without any material damage 
to the steamer. ~ 
The gate in the sketch was so narrow that there was barely 00m 
for the steamer to scrape through, and the rush of water here wag ap 
tremendous that again and again the attempt failed, chiefly baer 
to the hawsers giving way at the most critical moment, anc : e 
steamer had to remain where she is depicted for the night, but 
passed through the following morning. ae 
The Dongola men worked with a will, but the strangest sight be ak 
to see the Shillalis, an almost amphibious race who live about t ie 
Cataracts, shooting the rapids, in which but few European aL pUnee 
could live, with the most perfect case, and carrying their scanty 
clothing tied up in a bundle on their heads. Be ey i 
Each man is provided with an inflated skin, like the Indian 
murruck, and floating on this he goes anywhere ; but even without 
it his power in the water is wonderful. ) 
The hills are strangely fantastic in form, and the contrast between 
the coal black rocks and the dazzling sand is most remarkable, The 
islands and the mainland were alive with natives, and ; this formecl 
a strange scene not to be easily forgotten. Sir LE. Wood and ins 
staff were present, and watched the proceedings with the greatest 
interest. 


THE CHILIAN WAR SHIP “ ESMERALDA ” 


Tue Lsmeralda was built by Messrs. Armstrong, Mitchell, and Co. 
(Limited), to the order of the Chilian Government, and only recently 
sailed from the Tyne for that country. Her construction was begun 
in 1882, and occupied rather more than two years. She might 
have been despatched much sooner, but was prevented from leaving 
the Tyne owing to the war between Chili and Peru. ’ 

TTer dimensions are—length, 270 feet, breadth, 42 feet, displace- 
ment, 3,000 tons, draught, rather over 18 feet. When fully 
stored, armed, and equipped for sea she carries, in addition to 
several smaller guns, two 25-ton guns, each with a_ projectile 
Weighing 450 pounds, with a penetrative power at the muzzle 
estimated at twenty-one inches of iron armour, The chiel 
characteristic of the vessel is her speed. In her trial off the Tyne 
a few weeks ago she accomplished 18°28 knots per hour, being thus 
the fastest cruiser in existence. : 

At the annual meeting of the shareholders of Messrs. Armstrong 
Mitchell, and Co, (Limited), Sir William Armstrong, who presided, 
made some noteworthy remarks concerning the Zsmeratda. These 
remarks deserve especial attention just now, when an uneasy feeling 
exists that our Navy is not what it should be, but when at the same 
time an entire ignorance prevails among the general public as to 
how it should best be strengthened. Tronclads, says Sir William 
Armstrong, are alinost useless for the protection of our merchant 
ships from depredation at sea, nor could mercantile and passenger 
steamers be adapted so as to act successfully as cruisers. What we 
want are powerlul swift cruisers of the Asmerahda type, and a 
number of these can be constructed at the cost of a single 


ironclad. 


THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Tus great Trans-Continental line, which when finished will 
connect the eastern shores of Canada with British Columbia, con- 
tinues to make rapid progress. The line will be about 2,900 miles 
in length, and will terminate in British Columbia, at Fort Moody, 
on Barnard’s Inlet, near the town of New Westminster—about 1,400 
miles from Winnipeg, Manitoba. For 1,200 miles from Winnipeg 
the road presents no engineering difficulties, as it lies over a fertile 
undulating plain, and has now been completed to the summit of the 
Rocky Mountains—to Kicking Horse Pass—of which we engrave a 
view from a photograph taken a few weeks since by Mr, Notman, 
of Montreal. This pass is 960 miles distant from Winnipeg, 
and it is there that the engineers will begin their more serious work, 
as the line will have to be carried over the Rocky Mountain range 
into British Columbia. ‘This achieved, its farther course through 
the forest and hill region between the mountains and the cor 
present considerable dilticulties, but these are already in a fair way 
to be overcome, as the railway works are being vigorously pushed 
forward from the British Columbia side. ‘The photographs have been 
forwarded by Mr, T. TH. Thomas, our artist. with the British Asso- 
ciation—a number of whose members have been conveyed as far 
West as the railway went in a special train courteously provided by 
the company, 

Our artist writes :—‘ The excursion has been carried out upon the 
most generous scale by the Canadian Pacific Railway, and has pro- 
cceded quite without hitch of any kind, from our leaving Port Arthurand 
Lake Superior, until our return—a continuous journey of a week, of 
which one day was spent in the gorges of * Kicking Horse lass.’ 
Under the superintendence of Mr. I-gan, the manager, who travelled 
with us, the members were able to see all the most interesting points 
en route, the train being carefully timed for the purpose, ie 

“During the whole time of the excursion [ have been more and 
more impressed with the grand nature of the excursion, which would 
scem to be about the biggest thing in the way of excursions which 
has ever been done, and the whole affair has excited quite intense 
interest over here.” 


BLONDIN CROSSING THE ARNO 


ON the 28th ult., at 5.30 P.., in order to increase the subscrip- 
tions which were being collected in aid of the sufferers by the 
cholera at Naples, Spezia, and Genoa, the world renowned funam- 
bulist, Blondin, crossed the Arno at Florence on a Wire-rope. Ile 
first traversed the breadth of the river, with the usual balancing-rod 
in his hand; he then returned along the rope holding a chair 
and also played on the cornet. “Ile was loudly applauded, 
although the ‘attendance of spectators was not so great as had 
Ieen expected. The net sum collected, therefore, for the 
cholera sufferers was somewhat disappointing in amount, especially as 
sundry expenses had to be deducted. A wire rope had, of course 
to be stretched across the Arno, and then, on the San Trinita and 
Carraja Bridges, high awnings were put up, to prevent people from 
assembling on these coigns of vantage,” and thus obtaining a gratis 
performance. For the spectators who paid, places were reserved 
by closing the Lung Arno Corsini and Guiccardini, and granting 
admission there only by ticket.--Our engraving is from a sketch by 
Mr. Arthur J. Danyell, La Sassinara, I'lorence, 


LORD SALISBURY IN GLASGOW 
See page 381 


“FROM POST TO FINISIT” 


_A New Srory by Captain Hawley Smart, illustrated by John 
Charlton and Arthur Hopkins, is continued on page 389. 


HISTORICAL COSTUMES AT THE MEALTIL 
EXHIBITION 


Few sections of the Health Exhibition are more popular than the 
nineteen cases where, thanks to the cnergy of the Hon. Lewis 
Wingfield, a complete collection of British historical costumes show 
the changes in both masculine and feminine fashion from the time of 
William the Conqueror to the present day. The Ancient Briton cer- 
taimy is not there in all the glory of his ‘war paint, but the collee- 
tion begins with a ‘hind in his sheepskin, whieh with greater 
regard to appearance than the Hibernian Ban U'Linn he woie 


with the woolly side out. There is one noteworthy feature abc 
the earlier costumes, namely, their clegant simplicity and, moreo\ 
in feminine attire, a simplicity towards which we seem after centur 
of the must extravagant absurdities to be in some degree returnin 
The costumes are all taken from trustworthy authorities, and t 
particular source from which each has been copicd is mention 
beneath the figures, of which every case contains four—a lady a 
gentleman of the period, together with a male and female repr 
sentative of the humbler classes. The earliest period represented 
our engravings is the thirteenth century, when Henry ILL w, 
king. The lady's dress is by no means unlike the mode 
‘‘tea-gown,” so fashionable for “afternoon” wear, Next y 
have one of the most comical costumes of the collection, that « 
a gentleman of the time of Richard II. It is almost Impossible t 
tell from the dress whether the wearer is of the soft or of the stern 
sex, the costume being all slashed and dagged into the shapes  « 
leaves and flowers. The lady wears a waisteoated-bodice not unlik 
many donned by young ladies of the present day, who, however, sto 
short in their imitation at the monster pincushion which adorns he 
head. A far more becoming masculine costume is the geatleman o 
the time of Edward 1V., though his long-pointed hoots, against whic! 
the clergy thundered theiranathemas, do remindoneoft adian snow 
shoes. ‘he length of the shoe varied according to ra k, high-bort 
folk wearing them a foot long, while Princes cx sidered themselve: 
privileged to double that length, This lady is chiefly eccentric it 
respect to her head-dress, though up to a few years. sinc 
caps like these, the falling veil and crown excepted, wer 
to be found in Normandy. ‘The beggar woman's costume 
save for the sandals, would excite but Mitte comment. even 
now. After passing the ‘* Holbein” custumes of Henry VILL, 
we next come to the time of Good Queen Bess and of the Eliza 
bethan rut The lady depicted is Lady Bacon, and is takea trom 
a portrait in the possession of Lady Verulam, and the costume has 
been verified moreover by one of Zucchero’s pictures in’ Lord 
Salisbury’s collection. ‘Then ensued a perio! of extravagant luxury 
in dress both for men and Jor women until the Commonwealth, 
when the good Puritans went, perhaps, to the other extreme in 
severe simplicity, though it is a further proot of what we were 
remarking above with regard to our return to simplicity of dress, 
that the clinging skirts, the closely-drawn sleeves, and even the 
steeple-crowned hat are noteworthy features of modern lashions, li 
the interim, however, there has been a period of ludicrous extra- 
vagance—we do not mean that of Charles If, nor that of Anne, a 
lady of which time is illustrated, but that of the Georges, when 
the dresses worn certainly reached the ugliest point. ‘The 
Tveps were simply appalling, while the head-dresses outstripped 
anything which had been previously conceived or since worn, Nor 
were the male dandies—the Macharonies—any thelessabsurd, though 
perhaps the elderly gentlemen showed to advantage in their richly- 
coloured coats and waistcoats and their heavy wies. The same 
cannot be sail of the old fogies of the time of the Prince Kegent, 
the cut of whose coat and “ducks” has certainly been Improve 
upon even by the tailors of the present prosaic age. —Our CA AVI Sy 
are from drawings by Mr. H. L. ‘Tidmarsh, 


IN A SCULPTOR’S STUDIO 

Tur general public learnt something about the art and mystery 
of ‘sculpting’ during that famous and protracted trial © elt 2. 
Lawes,” butas arule people are rather ignorant, an. many believe 
that the sculptor just takes a shapeless block of marble, and with 
his chisel there and then chips out of it some such lovely creature 
as Venus Anadyomene., This sounds very nice and very romantic, 
but unfortunately it is not in accordance with fact. ‘The real 
proccss is much more mechanical. The original clay model is what 
shows the sculptor’s genius. The work on the marble is dune by 
skilled workmen, aided by careful) measurements anc sundry 
mechanical appliances. In our engraving, which is from a drawing 
by Mr. J. Watson Nicol, we see a sculptor at work. He is 
modelling an equestrian sketch of Richard IT. knighting Walworth 
over the dead body of Wat Tyler. The representative of Richard 
is not to be envied, he must have got rather cramped in the lecs, 
The sculptor depicted is Mr. HL. Richard Pinker, who this year 
exhibited in the Royal Academy an_ heroic group of * Britannia,’ 
a bust of Professor Rolleston (tor the Oxford University Museum), 
and a head of Miss Hawtayne. Mr. Pinker has exhivited many 
previous busis at the Kea. 


THE QUEEN, it is reported, beng desirous of a settlement of the 
controversy between the Government and the Conservative majority 
in the House of Peers, has asked the Duke of Richmond to attempt 
mediation, However this may be Lord Hartington, addressing ina 
moderate speech his constituents on Saturday, held out the olive- 
branch, or a twig of it, by hinting that the Government might be 
disposed to intreduce their Redistribution Dill during the Autumn 
Session, provided the Conservative leaders would undertake, if the 
measure seemed to them fairly equitable, to pass the Mranchise Bill. 
Lord Salisbury’s reply to this overture has still to be waited for. 
Perhaps it was to have an interval of silence for negotiation that he 
declined an invitation to address the Conservatives of Aberdeen- 


shire, To-day (Saturday) Lord Salisbury speaks at Kelso, when 
sume refence to Lord Hartington’s hinted compromise is to be 
expected. 


IN A SPEECH on Tuesday, addressed toa great Liberal gathering 
at Hanley, and otherwise denunciatory of Lord Salisbury and the Guns 
servative Peers, Mr, Chamberlain so far endorsed Lord Hartington’s 
offer as to intimate that the Government would willingly communi 
cate the scheme of Redistribution, as a preliminary, but with the 
view of influencing less Lord Salisbury than’ those of his. followers 
who may wish to recede from the position which they took up 
last Session, And neither Lord Hartington nor Mr. Chamberlain 
would listen to Lord Salisbury's demand that the Redistribution Bill 
should be introduced so as to allow the Peers to consider it simul- 
taneously with the Franchise Bill, and to be free to reject the latter 
if they did not approve of the former, 

Tite ONLY CONSERVATIVE of Cabinet rank who has spoken in 
public since Lord Hartington threw out hic hint fora compromise 
Is Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Addhessing a Conservative meeting AL 
Bristol, he deelared both his hope and beliet to be that the Con- 
servative leaders would not be ** gutted: by talk of compromise to 
give up that principlefor which they had striven, viz. Phat jt shoul 
not be possible by the vassing of the Franch s © Bill into law belore 
the Redistribution Bill for the Prime Minister to be able to cogree 
Parliament” in the settlement of redistributcoa, Such at statenrent 
Is, of course, unfavourable to the Prospects of a compromise On 
the other hand, speaking with his colleague, Mer Walter at uu 
agricultural dinner at Maidenhead. en Thiesdve Shy iN Law wae 
say repeated approvingly the suggestion often made. before | 


hetore tora 


compromise, that if the Redistribution BEL proved to be one 
requiring lengthy consideration, — the Franchise Bill) should. be 
simply amended so as to delay its coming into opernttion, Duras 


Sir R. 1. Lindsay retires from the representation of Berkshire at rho. 
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General Election, he is to he regarded rather as an adi 
spokesman of the Conservative party. 

_IN_ A Vivacious Appress to a Conservative meeting at 
Carlisle on Wednesday Lord Randolph Churchill accepted Lord 
artington’s offered compromise, and expressed his belief that. if 
the Government produced a Redistribution Bill which was found to 
be fair and equitable, the whole question of Parliamentary reform 
would be easily and speedily settled. Lord Randolph's view of a 
just scheme of redistribution was that it should approximate, as 
nearly as possible, toa representation based solely upon numbers, 
and while preserving the distinction between agricultural and 
manufacturing districts, should create, as a general rule, single 
member constituencies, : 

Or ‘rink Many Numerous Linerat. DEMonstRAtIONS of the 
present week the most important have been that at Leeds addressed 
with more vigour than novelty by Mr. W. I. Forster, Mr. John 
Morley, and Mr, Herbert Gladstone, and that at Hanley, already 
referred to, under the auspices of the National Liberal Federation, 
which has been holding its annual meeting in the neighbourhood. At 
this mecting it was agreed to raise a fund of 100,000/. to promote the 
vassage of the Franchise Bill, and it was announced that 24,250/. 
had been already subseribed. At Hanley, as elsewhere, the feeling 
expressed by advanced Liberal speakers was strongly adverse toa 
compromise of any kind, partly because! this would interfere with 
the contemplated agitation for ‘mending or ending” the House 
of Lords, 

In His Recentry Puprisuep ‘ Auronrocraruy” Lord 
Malmesbury told an amusing anecdote of Lord Granville and Count 
Buol, then the Austrian Ambassador in London, which from the 
context it was to be inferred he had received from Lord Granville 
himself, whom he was succeeding at the Foreign Office. It was 
that on receiving from Count Buol, whom from his own experience 
Lord Malmesbury describes as a most overbearing diplomatist, some 
“Notes from Rome and Medina, suggested by Austria,” demand- 
ing the extradition of their refugees, Lord Granville’s answer - was 
to throw them after the Austrian Ambassador, as the latter left 
the room. Quoting the anecdote in a review of the work, a 
penetrating critic in a great morning journal made the discovery 
that a ‘certain politic brusquerie, such as was recently displayed 
at the close of the late Conference on Egyptian Finance, was 
already an occasional characteristic of Lord Granville’s diplomatic 
manner during his first tenure of the Foreign Office.” Unfortu- 
natcly for the anecdote and the commentator on it, in a letter to 
Lord Malmesbury Lord Granville denies that he was ‘guilty of 
any personal discourtesy to Count Buol, a diplomatist of high 
character. I did not,” Lord Granville adds, ‘throw the Notes 
after him, but returned them in a despatch, giving at length the 
reasons for doing so.” 

Mr. J. RK. Lowen, the American Minister, has been delivering 
at Birmingham to the Midland Institute, as its President for the 
year, a very clever and characteristic address. It was mainly a 
defence of democracy and the democratic spirit as suited to our 
present stage of development, and as promising mankind a future 
better than the past. While friendly to Democracy, Mr. Lowell did 
not express unalloyed satisfaction with the present system of 
“ vovernment by discussion,” which, he remarked, the English race 
carry nearest to perfection in practice. ‘It seems,’ he said, ‘a 
very safe and reasonable contrivance for occupying the attention of 
the country, and it is certainly a better way of settling questions 
than by push of pike. Yet if one should ask,” he said, ‘why it 
should not rather be called government by gabble, it would have to 
fumble a good while before it found the change for a convincing 
reply.” 

Tue Marquis or Strarrorn has written on the grievances of 
the Highland crofters what will probably prove to lean  ‘ epoch- 
making” letter. The heir to the estates on which took place the 
far-famed Sutherland clearings pronounces the holdings of the 
crofters to be inadequate in size, and their security of tenure to be 
insufficiert. He is ready to co-operate in removing the first of these 
grievances, and in procuring full compensation for the improvements 
of outgoing tenants. ‘Ihis, he is of opinion, would check both 
arbitrary evictions and augmentations of rent. Meanwhile, things 
are looking serious in Skye. Six hundred crofters have pledged 
themselves to pay no rent to a particular Jandlord until he has 
refunded them his increase on the rents paid by them to his prede- 
cessor. ‘Those present were threatened with the destruction of their 
property if they refused this pledge. 

Iris Not by THE DUKE OF BrepForD, who. is favourable to 
the movement, but by his London tenants, that the abolition of gates 
and bars is opposed. Such at least was the statement made at a 
meeting of the Holborn Board of Works this week, when it agreed 
to join the Vestry of St. Pancras in asking the Board of Works to 
rescind a previous decision, and support a Bill in Parliament for 
the removal of those obstructions. 

As was ANTICIPATED, the Rev. W. W. Merry has been elected 
Rector of Lincoln College, Cambridge, in succession to the late 
Mr. Mark Pattison. Mr. Merry was Fellow and Lecturer of the 
College, and was appointed last year, without a contest, Public 
Orator of the University. He is also favourably known as the 
cditor of the ‘ Odyssey,” and of some of the plays of Aristophanes. 

Dr. E. A. Freeman is gazetted Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Oxford. 

Tie UNpERGROUND Ratiway SysTEM of London has been 
completed by the running of trains between the Mansion House and 
Aldgate Stations. It would be a great boon if to this was added 
the adoption of one or other of the various feasible plans which 
have been projected to prevent the emission of steam, smoke, and 
sulpharous fumes from the engines throughout the circuit. 

IN rire Rerort, just issued as a Bluc Book, of the half-yeacty 
Report of the Port of London Sanitary Committee, reference is made 
to the polluted and malodorous condition of the Thames from Pur- 
fleet to Limehouse. The announced deodorisation of the river by 
the Metropolitan Board of Works with chloride of lime is spoken of 
as a very expensive and probably unsatisfactory procedure. In the 
mean time the Committee can only await the report of the Royal 
Commission, but the issue of this, unfortunately, they scarcely 
expect before the end of the present year. . 

Tur Vice-CuainMAn of the Committee of Representative 
School Board Managers appointed to consider the supply of penny 
inners for children attending Board Schools reports very favourably 
of the scheme, and expressed an opinion that the over-pressure 
existing in many of them is largely due to the want of proper food. 

Wrrit tie Resumption oF Cabinet Councins Lord Spencer 
has left Ireland for England, and will soon pay a visit. to Her 
Majesty at Balmoral. No credence is given to the rumours of his 
intended resignation of the Viceroyalty. 

AMONG THE QUESTIONS on which Tord Spencer may have to 
consult his colleagues of the Cabinet one of the most urgent is that 
of the refusal of the Limerick Corporation to accept the compro- 
nise offered by him in the matter of the extra-police rate, of ow 
as previously mentioned in this column, they refuse tO levy a single 
farthing, The Trish Executive hesitates to employ force, but mean- 
while other local authorities are following the example of the 
Limerick Corporation, ‘Those of Dungarvan and Clonakilty, for 
instance, have repudiated some 10,000/, of police-tax for which 
they were assessed. If these repudiations are tolerated one of the 
most important and salutary provisions of the Crimes Act will 
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heco a cead letter, and the measure itself fall into general 
conteinpt, 

Tue ‘RopNey,” Jaunched at Chatham on Wednesday, is the 
second of a new class of armour plated vessels to be named after 
English admirals. The Aodrey is built of steel throughout, and a 
broad belt of steel is carried along her sides amidships, protecting 
the water-line from shell or shot. Her crew will number 430. 

From tHe Resunrs yielded during a trial cruise it is con- 
fidently expected that the new Cunard liner, the Owbria, now, with 
the exception of the Great Fastern, the largest vessel afloat, will 
perform the voyage across the Atlantic in six days, 

A SCOTTISH GEOGRAPHICAL Society is being founded in 
Edinburgh, and will be ‘inaugurated? by Mr. Stanley early next 
month, One of the Society’s main objects is to foster geographical 
education in Scotland, as this branch receives much less considera- 
tion there than in other countries, and thus will give prizes in 
schools to encourage the study, Further, the Society will assist 
exploration in unknown regions, and the foundation of British 
stations and commercial colonies, will arrange for travellers to give 
public accounts of their work, will accumulate a good library and 
maps, and promote the publication of the best maps, The Society 
will publish a monthly magazine. 

Ovuk Oprruary includes, it is to be feared, the murder, by 
treacherous Bedouins, of Colonel Stewart, Gordon’s intrepid co- 
adjutor at Khartoum ; also the death of Mrs. Blundell-Hollinshead- 
Blundell, formerly one of Her Majesty’s Maids of Honour; of 
Admiral J. P. Blake, who distinguished himself in the naval opera- 
tions against the Chinese in 1841, at the age of eighty-six ; of the 
Ilon. and Rev. I. T. St. John, brother of Lord St. John of Bletsoe, 
and Rector of Bletsoe, aged thirty-six ; of the Venerable E. D. TH. 
Knox, late Archdeacon of Killaloe, in his cighty-third year ; of the 
Rev. Edwin Wallace, Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, 
translator of, and commentator on, the ‘De Anima” of Aristotle ; 
of the Rev. C. Arnold, Honorary Canon of Peterborough and 
Rector of ‘Tinevell, author of ‘ The Boy’s Arithmetic,” at the age 
of eighty-two; of the Rev. W. 8S, dwards, a Congregational 
minister of some eminence, auther of recent works of travel and 
of popular theology ; of SirC. J. ireake, Bart., in his seventy-first 
year; and of Mr. Augustus Craven, husband of the well-known 
authoress, and formerly private secretary to Lor! Palmerston, whose 
biography by Mr. Evelyn Ashley he translated into French. Mr, 
Craven also executed, at the request of the Queen, an abridged 
translation into French of the Life of Prince Consort. 

: Sa ee 
THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY S EXHIBITION 

THERE is no startling novelty in this year’s exhibition of the 
Photographic Society, now being held at the Galleries of the 
Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours, Pall Mall, but there 
asa distinct improvement shown in various directions. Firstly, 
photographers are better succeeding in their endeavours to make a 
picture complete in itself, instead of being satisfied with a mere 
reproduction of a portion of ascene. Such a photograph, deprived 
of the colour and surroundings of the original, may be excellent from 
a technical point of view, but will not in any way bear criticism if 
judged from an artistic standpoint. Now, as a brilliant exception to 
this, Messrs. Robinson and Thompson have sent a scene on the 
quays of Venice, ‘‘ Venetian Boats,” which is really an admirable 
picture in itself, Mr. H. P. Robinson also has sent some good 
figure studies in the open air, of which ‘ He never told his love” 
has justly been awarded a medal. The bocts of one of the young 
women, however, were a little too close to the lens, and look like banjo 
clogs. Mr. J. Gale also has some capital figure subjects, of which 
“At Rye—Oh, Fie !”—a flirtation between a fisherboy and a_ girl 
at a cottage door—is much the best. Mr, Adam Diston, whose 
charming old woman spinning excited so much admiration last year, 
shows another industrious housewile blowing out the dust from a 
Dutch clock, while his Dutchlike style has been successfully fol- 
lowed by Mr. G. Hadley in his ‘* Small Studies,” which have 
duly carried off a medal. The same artist’s ‘ Business Slack,” a. 
more ambitious study of fisher lile, is capital. In many other 
figure subjects, however, the figures still possess the stiffness of 
which we have before complained, and the models are manifestly 
uncomfortable in their unusual costumes, Indeed it is here, in such 
pictures, for instance, as Mr. Colesworth's ‘Awkward Lead,” that 
the painter has the advantage over the photographer, for, while 
the grouping is excellent, the former would have been able by a 
touch of lis brush to soften the rigidity of the most iron-jointed 
model. 

Of portraits proper, Mr. Valentine Blanchard shows some capital 
full-length figures in unconventional attitudes, of which A Siesta” 
is exceptionally graceful, while those of Messrs, Lafayette and of 
II, S. Mendelssohn are particularly worthy of mention, the latter 
especially for the arrangement of the drapery. Of animal studies 
there are exceptionally few this year. Mr. Dixon, as usual, to. the 
fore, sends a Spanish Imperial eagle, while a splendid cat, an 
enlargement on porcelain, is sent by Mr. H. Pointer. 

The second improvement to be noted is undoubtedly the 
reproduction of interiors, which, thanks to improved lenses or 
better plates, can now be clearly depicted. With a lively recol- 


lection of the difficulties in Italy of procuring any really good . 


photographs of interiors of churches, we can award the most 
unhesitating praise to the really magnificent photograph, by A, G. 
Tagliaferro, of ‘The Interior of St. John’s Church, Malta,” in 
which all the abundant detail is faithfully reproduced. Nor is the 
improvement any the less marked in many other interiors exhibited. 
And here we may express our surprise at the extreme paucity of 
architectural subjects, considering how far afield both amateur 
and professional photographers go nowadays. There are also 
very few foreign subjects, but of these a melancholy interest 
attaches to the desert scenes in Algeria by the late Mr, Baden 
Pritchard, taken only a week or so before his death, while 
Mr. J. Marris Stone sends some good reminiscences of a trip to 
the Canary Islands, notably ‘* The Troglodyte Village of Atalaya, 
Gran Canaria,” and Mr. Donkin shows some more of his studies 
in the Iigh Alps. These, by the way, together with similar 
scenes by Mr. V. Sella, from a photographic point of view are 
some of the finest things in the room. In the home landscapes, 
which form the majority of the photographs, there is good technical 
work, but litle variety in artistic treatment. ‘The School of Mili- 
tary Engineering send some good views of Lynmouth, Mr, Arthur 
I, Dyke-Acland some good landscapes showing long distances— 
adilficult feat to achieve with a small camera, Mr, J. Stenning some 
capital views in North Wales and the Lakes, Mr. H. B. Berkeley 
an exquisite platinotype print of Pangbourne Lock, and Captain 
a\bney several scenes on the Cherwell. 

As usual, there is no lack of ‘breaking waves,” though several 
show signs of the negatives having been over-carelully touched up. 
One of the best is by Mr. Cy. Grassin. ‘Phe velvety appearance of 
the neck of the wave is exceedingly good, There are some capital 
yacht studies on the Solent Ly Messrs, G. West and Son, and one 
very singular view of a wreck, evidenuy taken from a height above, 
by Mr. W. Brooks, Of the curiosities of the exhibition, we should 
mention photographs of a streak of lightning, by M. Auty, that of 
an express train, taken in r-3ooth of a secund, by Mr. Cy Grassin ; 
and sume views from a balloon. 

In addition to the photographs, there is a comprehensive display 
of apparatus, with some new instantaneous shutters and some 
abnomnally light cameras, especially welcome to amateurs. 


Tne Nationa GALLERY’s recent acquisition, Antonello da 
Messina’s *¢ Christ on the Cross,” has been hung in Room NII, on 
the next screen to the great Leonardo. 


Tue First Tix Mine IN THE UNITED Srates has just been 
found in Mason and Cabell Counties, West Virginia, The veins 
are stated to be rich enough to supply a dozen furnaces for several 
centuries, 


DRINKING Hantts increase so much in Germany that in many 
places there is a liquor-shop to every thirty-one inhabitants. In 
Ifamburg the proportion reaches one to seventy-one, and in Berlin 
one to every 116 persons. 

A Convicts’ TAVERN” will shortly be opened in Paris as 2 
rival in eccentricity to the medieval and Japanese restaurants lately 
introduced. The caf? is to be fitted up after the style of the hulks, 
and the waiters will wear convict dress. 

A WeppiInG ON Ilorsenack has lately been solemnised in 
Georgia, U.S.A, the bride being anxious that her marriage should be 
remembered as something out of the common. ‘The ceremony took 
place in the country, all the bridal party being on horseback, while 
the officiating minister was allowed to stand in a carriage. 

A Hunting MILtenstum has just been kept in Styria, where 
Prince Augustus of Saxe-Coburg gave a _féte to commemorate the 
killing of his thousandth chamois. All this family are true 
lovers of the chase, for a relative lately deceased, the Count. of 
Erbach-Erbach, killed 9,302 heads of game during his sporting 
career. 

Tue Lirerary anp Artistic ConGREss at Brussels has closed, 
after deciding to meet next year at Madrid. The Congress adopted 
the following resolutions :— Musical works are protected as regards 
their publication, reproduction, and performance by the same rights 
as literary and artistic works ; works of art should be subjected to 
no impediment, nor to Customs formalities ; a proprietor of works 
of art is not permitted to exhibit them in public without the artist's 
authority. 

A MissInc MEMBER OF THE GREELY RELIEF TXrepItTioNn 
has been brought to Dundee, the Liz Stock Journal tells us. It is 
a fine Newfoundland dog, one of a pack taken on board the relief 
ship Zhetis at St. John’s for sledging purposes, and was accidentally 
left behind on Duck Island in Davis Straits, as the dogs were often 
sent ashore for a scamper to stretch their legs when the vessels were 
passing through the Straits. The crew of the whaler Vora Zembla 
heard the poor beast howl, and rescued the castaway when nearly 
starved. It is now quite recovered, and in perfect condition, 

THREE AUTHENTIC ‘TURNERS ” are said to have been brought 
to light by an Exeter hairdresser, who bought them from a furniture 
broker for 1/7. apiece. The pictures give different views of the 
interior of Exeter Cathedral, and have been stowed away as lumber 
for half a century. The lucky tinder has already been offered 1, 5004. 
for his treasures, and Mr. Ruskin has intimated that he has not the 
slightest doubt that the paintings are the work of Turner. Each 
picture is 36 inches by 24, and all three were recently sold by the 
executors of the late Dr. Harris, who was Secretary of the old 
Graphic Society, at the meetings of which, works of high artistic 
interest were frequently exhibited. The three pictures were bought 
by the broker at the auction for 15s. simply for their frames. 

A BALLOON OBSERVATION OF THE LUNAR EcLIPse on Satur- 
day night was attempted by some Paris journalists. ‘hey ascended 
from the Villette Gas Works, and, after narrowly escaping injury 
from the tall chimneys of the district, saw the total eclipse when at 
a height of 4,920 feet. Their highest altitude was 5,200 lect, where 
they were in perfect darkness, and found the cold so great that they 
had to huddle together in the bottom of the car, They descended at 
2 A.M. on’Sunday morning at the village of Rossay, near Loudun, 
in the Department of the Vienne, to the south-west of their starting 
point. ‘lalking of aéronautics, a German engineer claims to have 
discovered a means of condensing or expanding the gas in a balloon 
by the use of carbonic acid. By this discovery not only could the 
a¢ronaut ascend and descend until he finds a suitable air-current, 
but in war time a balloon may enter the enemy’s territory and leave 
again without requiring a fresh supply of gas. 

A REMARKABLE SEA Monsrer has been seen off one of the 
Shetlands, the Island of Yell, where it was shot by one of the 
lookers-on. Some fishermen waiting on a pier at Barra Voe for the 
local steamer, saw two large dark objects afar off, which they 
thought were the sails of two small boats. As the objects came 
nearer, they proved to belong to a fish, which had its fins depressed 
on one side like a boat under heavy sail, and came straight towards 
the pier-head as ifin pursuit. The fore-fin rose from three to four 
feet out of the water, and was  sail-shaped and dark slate colour, 
whilé the after-fin was some thirty feet apart, and rather smaller ; the 
body of the fish was long, and resembled a whale. It darted 
about in long circular sweeps, sending the water over the tops of 
its fins; and, when the contents of a double-barrelled gun had 
riddled the fore-fin, the monster sank and disappeared. Old fisher- 
men believe the creature to have been a ‘ brigdie ’—a huge animal 
with two wing-like fins, which is stated to have several times 
pursued and destroyed boats. 

Parisian Apperires demand more meat and less bread in the 
year than any other town in Irance. In 1883 the Parisians con- 
sumed 293,145,033lbs. of meat, without counting game and 
charcuterie ; while the quantity of fish eaten was much larger than 
in previous years. Hippophagy steadily increases, owing to horse- 
being much cheaper than ordinary meat; and last year the 
ans ate 9,485 horses, 307 asses, and 40 mules—over double the 
consumption of ten years since. Asses and mules are considered 
much more delicate fare than horse, and are proportionately dearer. 
As to bread, each inhabitant does not eat quite mb. daily, although 
not a scrap is wasted. Second-hand bakers buy up the retuse from 
Jarge hotels and establishments, and sell the best pieces to. inferior 
cating-houses for soup, &c. The rest are baked alresh, ground to 
powder, and passed to the charcutiers to ornament their hams and 
cutlets, 

LoNDON Morratity increased last week, and 1,328 deaths were 
registered, against 1,243 duriug the previous seven days, a rise of 73> 
but being 117 below the average, and at the rate of 17*2 per 1,009, 
There were 7o deaths from diarrhea and dysentery (a decline of 20), 
not one from choleraic diarrhaa or cholera, 10 from small-pox (the 
a as aH prentens week), 12 from measles, 26 from scarlet fever, 
21 from diphtheria (an increase of 7), 11 from whooping-cough (a 
decline of 4), 1 from typhus fever, 18 from enteric fever, and 1 from 
an ill-letined form of fever. Deaths referred to as diseases of the 
respiratory organs numbered 184, a rise of but being 67 below 
the average. Ditferent forms of violence caused 47 deaths 3 41 were 
the result of negligence or accident, among which were 25 from 
fractures and contusions, 6 from drowning, 1 from poison, and 2 of 
infants under 1 year of age from suffocation. — Four cases of suicide 
were registered, “There were 2,610 births registered, against 2,571 
during the previous week, being 12 below tl erage. The mean 
temperature of the air was 53°7 deg., and o'9 deg. below the 
averare, 
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THERE is plenty of news from Ecyrr. General Gordon is stated 
to Lave bombarded Berber with three stcamers for two days, kill ng 
theGovernor, Mahomed Dukheid, and driving the rebels out of the 
town, Tle does net, however seem to have followed up his success, 
as he retired up the stream to Tlgallain, leaving behind him 
Colonel Stewart, with one of the steamers, to push on down the 
river, ‘This steamer unfortunately ran on a iock near the Iilth 
Cataract, and Colonel Stewart, on landing, is stated to have accepted 
the offer of a Bedouin to guide him across the desert route to 
Merawi, a short distance from Dongola, The Bedouin, however, 
is said to have proved a traitor, and Colonel Stewart and his party 
to have been murdered to a man, Jt is feared also that Mr. 
Power and M. Herbin, the Trench Consul, were with Colonel 
Stewart, and that they have shared his fate. 


Meanwhile the preparations for the definitive advance of the 
Relicf Expedition are being energetically pushed forward. Lor 
Wolscley reached Wady Halfa on Sunday in the Nhddive’s yacht 
/evoo:, ond taking up his quarters ina dababeah, told off the yacht 
for towing purposes. On Wednesday Lord Wolseley inspected the 
whole of the Eritish troops. The stores and boats are now arriving 
in large numbers, and are being sent up the Nile as fast as possible ; 
but it is feared that the enormous increase of traffic may cause a 
block at Assouan and also at Wady Tlalfa, where the locomotives 
arto be breaking down, the capabilities of the little line to 
as being hardly equal to the immense strain to which it is 
now subjected. The line, moreover, is being rapidly extcnded to 
Ambukol. Sarras isat present the chief base of operations at the front, 
and a hospital for 280 beds has been established there. Fifty-nire 
men are now on the sick list, mainly with dysentery and typhoi | 
fever, One case of small-pox has occurred amongst the lack 
Watch at Assouan, and the regiment has accordingly been placed 
in quarantine. The actual ‘* front” is at Dongola, where Colonel 
Stewart (not Gordon’s Stewart), has been warmly welcomed by the 
Mudir, who has guaranteed all the needful supplies for the troops, 
and has promised to give the necessary orders to the villages of the 
province to bring in cattle and provisions. There was also a grand 
review of the Sussex Regiment and the Mounted Infantry, who rode 
their camels for the first time, making a very creditable perform- 
ance, Captain Walsh arrived at Dongola on Tuesday, having made 
the journcy in a nugger from Sarras, two hundred miles, in ten days, 
Ile states that the Zanguar Cataract, fifty miles from Sarras, is 
the most difficult, and is impassable without towing, which from 
the bank is impracticable. Various tribes between Dongola and 
Whartoum have tendered their submission, and have offered to afford 
ail the aid in their power. 

The protest of the European Powers against the suspension of the 
Sinking Fund having met with no response save a letter from Nubar 
Pasha, stating that the measure was inevitable, has been followed by 
a judicial summons before the Egyptian Court of First Instance of 
Nubar and Mustapha Fehmy Pashas, together with the officials who 
have paid to the Government the moneys claimed by the Debt Com- 
missioners, The summons is signed by the Italian, French, and 
Austrian Commissioners, and accuses the Ministers of having acted 
beyond their privileges, and violated laws (the decrees of 1874) only 
changeable by the consent of the Khédive and the Powers. Lord 
Northbrook has been up the Nile as far as Assouan, and on his 
return will probably visit the Nile Delta, His report is expected 
to be ready at the end of the month. Lord Granville has accordingly 
issucd a circular to the European Powers, requesting them to suspend 
their judgment upon the suspension of the Sinking Fund until that 
report has been received. Already there are numerous speculative 
rumours as to its probable contents, and it is stated that Lord North- 
brook will recommend further sacrifices on the part of the bondholders, 
so that the Alexandrian indemnities may be paid. If we can judge 
by the tone of the German and French Press, a more friendly fecling 
towards England is springing up, and there is a general impression 
that the difficulty with regard to Egypt will be amicably settled. 
Germany's jealousy with regard to her new African colonies has 
been greatly softened down, while in France the Ministerial 
journals have replaced their former aggressive tone by an air 
of regret. that circumstances should compel an alliance to be 
sought with Germany rather than with England. ‘lhe Radical 
Journals go farther than this, and urge an alliance with England, 
making the supposed exfenfe with Germany a party weapon 
with which to belabour M. Jules Ferry, who is accused of 
being the mere tool of Prince Bismarck, who wishes to estrange 
France and England so that he may seize upon Holland and her 
colonies without encountering other than British opposition, 


In FRANCE, indeed, this subject is the chief topic of discussion, 
and when the Assembly meets on the 14th inst. the matter will 
afford ample field for interpellating and badgering the «nfortunate 
Ministers. Other topics for debate will be the proposed colonial 
army, the scheme for which has been completed by General Cam- 
penon, and the increased estimates for the Navy, which the Dedats 
has discovered is as badly off as that of England is asserted to be, 
and which must be thoroughly rehabilitated if M. Jules Ferry’s 
spirited colonial policy is to be continued. The Budget, however, 
shows a deficit of more than 2,000,000/,, and the Committee instead 
of advising the enhancement recommend the reduction of both 
Army and Navy Hstimates. Meanwhile, Admiral Courbet is 
acting as energetically as ever in Formosan waters. On the 
Ist inst. he began operations on Kelung by occupying the 
eminence of St, Clement, and the next day, after a hot engagement, 
the Chinese troops evacuated the works, On the 4th other works to 
the south-east and Tamsui were occupied by Admiral Lespés, and after 
they have been fortiied an advance will be made upon the coal 
mines. These mines are said to have been inundated by the Chinese, 
who, moreover, hold the chain of hills which separate Kelung from 
the interior, These are beyond the range of the ships’ guns, so that 
a land expedition will be necessary. According to the latest news 
the Imperial Generalissimo Lui has retreated from Kelung on Banka, 
and Admiral Courbet is pursuing him with 2,000 men. In Tonkin, 
also, the French gunboats in the Loochuan have had a sharp 
skirmish with the enemy, when the French were ultimately suc- 
cessful, though with some loss. From Paris there is little 
news, save that the proposed baby show having been prohibited, an 
“Tnternational Beauty Show” is now proposed on the model of a 
similar exhibition recently held at Pesth. A diamond necklace is 
the first prize, and the ages of the competiters will range from 
twenty to thirty, here have been some disgraceful scenes in the 
Church of St. Nicholas des Champs, the curé of which is at variance 
with the Municipality with regard to the demolition of his sacristy’, 
which is required for widening the street. A number of roughs 
invaded the church on Monday and Tuesday, washing their hands in 
dhe holy water font, and smoking all over the building until ejected 
py the police. 

The cholera epidemic is now universally decreasing, In FRANCE 
here are still a lew cases in Marseilles and the other southern towns; 
n SPAIN the official returns give only an occasional case in Alicante 
ind Lerida; while in Iravy the bulletins show a marked diminution 
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Uuroughout the kingdom. Thus even at Naples there were only 48 
cases and 11 deaths on Monday, while on ‘Tuesday there were but 
30 fresh cases and one death, Seven of those previously seized 
however died. In Rome there has been some little friction between 
the Cardinal Vicar and the Syndic owing to the former claiming a 
right to visit the lazarettos without subsequently submitting to 
quarantine. The sanitary cordon round Spezia has now been 
definitively removed. 

Avstria has been mourning the death of the popular painter, 
IIans Makart, who has Leen ailing for some time, and who diced 
yesterday (Friday) week, at the age of forty-four, _He is chielly 
known in England by his picture, ‘The Entry of Charles V. into 
Antwerp,” but in Austria his popularity was unbounded, and his 
studio in Vienna, erected at Government cost, and furnished with 
the greatest luxury, was one of the grand sights of the town. lt 
may be remembered that he was the chief organiser of the magnin- 
cent historical procession which formed the most prominent feature 
of the Silver Wedding festivities of the Emperor and E:-mpress ot 
Austria, and at the time of his death he was painting some large 
canvasses for the Royal Palace. The body lay in state on Sunday 
in Makart’s studio, and was visited by thousands, while on Monday 
his funeral took place with great ceremony in St. Charles s Church, 
The remains have been temporarily interred in the Central Ceme- 
tery, but will eventually rest in the Pantheon, 


In DenMAnk the Royal Castle of Christianshorg, at Copenhagen, 
has been destroyed by fire. The Thorwaldsen Museum and the 
Chapel were saved by blowing up an intervening pavilion, but the 
halls occupied by the Parliament were burnt, together with the 
beautiful Hall of the Knights, where the Medical Congress was 
recently entertained, Most of the pictures and books were rescued, 
but many of the Parliamentary archives, together with some valuable 
works of art, have been lost.” Parliament assembled on Monday in 
the Grand Hall of the University, and the catastrophe was men- 
tioned by the King jin his opening speech. ‘* This calamity,” he 
remarked, ‘ should cause serious concern, but must be at the same 
time an earnest appeal to us to Jabour in concord for the welfare of 
the country and the nation.” Then pointing a moral, he urged the 
Rigsdag to secure the independence of Denmark by passing the 
measures necessary for its defence, and trusted that the other cilorts 
made for the welfare of the country would then be crowned with 
success. ‘Ihe King has also issued a proclamation thanking all 
those who, by their exertions, aided in rescuing so many national 
treasures from the flames. 


In INDIA there has been a serious railway accident, near Arran- 
ghatta Station, on the Eastern Bengal State Railway, when the mail 
train from Goalundo to Calcutta came into collision with a goods 
train going in the opposite direction. The [uropean driver and 
fourteen other persons were killed, and about.twenty injured. From 
Afghanistan we hear that the Ameer has issued a proclamation an- 
nouncing the passage of the Afghan Boundary Commission through 
Afghan territory, and urging the inhabitants to assist the Commissioners 
by all the means in their power. This proclamation has been read at 
a parade of troops, and in the chief Cabul mosques. The Zhob 
Valley Expedition has arrived from Quettah at Dukki, the rendez- 
vous at the entrance to the Valley. The Duke and Duchess of 
Connaught have been visiting the Khyber lass, and have now gone 
to Cashmere. 

In the UniTED STATES Mr. Blaine and Mr. Cleveland have been 
busily speechifying this week, and both candidates for the Presi- 
dency have received monster demonstrations, the former in Ohio and 
the latter at Buffalo and Albany. ‘The campaign is being conducted 
with great acrimony on both sides, a correspondent of a contemporary 
stating that even American politics have never before presented such 
a duel of slander and recrimination, the most respectable organs on 
both sides discussing the honesty and chastity of Messrs. Blaine and 
Cleveland in the language of Billingsgate. The most offensive 
scandals with regard to both statesmen are spread abott, and the 
spectacle presented is most discreditable alike to Republicans and 
Democrats, As to the prospect of the election, it is agreed on all 
sides that if the Ohio election on Tuesday goes against Mr. Blaine, 
his chance is hopeless. 

The International Congress to determine an universal meridian 
does not seem likely to come to any determination. The Anvlo- 
American proposal to adopt Greenwich was opposed by the French 
delegates alone, who, moreover, urged that the object of the 
Conference was more to settle the desirability of a common 
meridian rather than to decide upon any actual meridian. M, 
Janssen, however, warmly advocated a meridian running through 
Ischring Straits or one of the Azores. Finally the Conference 
adjourned. New York society has been startled by the elopement 
of Miss Morisoni, the daughter of Mr. Jay Gould’s partner, with 
her father’s coachman. 


Of MisceLLANeous Irems we hear from Bencrum that. the 
King and Queen have been the object of disloyal demonstrations in 
Brussels, and that although the Republican party is not strong, 
there is much feeling in favour of certain constitutional revision in the 
direction of the existing mode of Ministerial Government.—In Icr- 
LAND there was a most destructive hurricane on September rth. 
Wincteen vessels, chiefly Norwegian traders, were lost, and thirty-two 
disabled, while sixty small fishing boats were wrecked, with great 
loss of life. 
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THe QUEEN is enjoying fine autumn weather at Balmoral, and is 
able accordingly to make frequent excursions with the Princesses, 
Thus Her Majesty and the Duchess of Albany have been to the 
Glen Gelder Shicel, where the Princesses Beatrice and Irene joined 
them on horseback, and the Royal party, on Monday, with Prineess 
Christian, picnicked at the Dantzig Shicl, the (Queen's new cottage, 
which has been repeatedly visited by Her Majesty and her daughters 
this season. After lunch the Queen and Vrincesses Beatrice and 
Irene drove from the Shiel by the Linn of Dee to the Linn of 
Quoich ; while on ‘Tuesday Her Majesty and Princess Beatrice 
drove through Braemar, Her Majesty has received several visitors 
during the week. The Prince and Princess of Wales and their sons 
have come over to dinner several times from Abergeldie, and besides 
the Marquis of Hartington, Lord Lyons and the Dean of Windsor 
have been staying at the Castle, and have dined with the (Queen, 
Madame Albani has also been twice at Balmoral to sing before the 
Royal party. On Sunday Ier Majesty attended Divine Service at 
Crathie Church, for the first time during her present visit to 
Balmoral, Princesses Christian, Beatrice, and Irene, aad the Grand 
Duke of Iesse, accompanying the Queen. 

Capital sport has been enjoyed lately round Abergeldie by the 
Prince of Wales and his two sons, Prince George having come 
north fora short recess from his studies at the Greenwich N val 
College. The Grand Duke of Hesse generally joins the Princes, 
and the best day's sport this season was had at the end of last w eek, 
when thirteen stags were shot. ‘The Princes received a lively 
welcome at Abergeldie when they brought their spoil home, and the 


Prince of Wales subsequently invited the neighbouring farmers to 
carry away as much venison as they liked. On Sunday the Prince 
and Princess and their family attended Divine Serviec at Crathie 
Church, and next day the Prince and Prince Albert Victor went to 
stay with Colonel Farquharson, at Invercauld, where they joined in 
a deer drive on Tuesday. Yesterday (Friday) the Prince and 
Princess were to leave for the south, Prince George having already 
returned to Greenwich, and on Tuesday go to stay with Lord and Lady 
Hastings, at Melton Constable, for the Norwich Festival. After- 
wards the Prince will go to Newmarket, and on the 27th will stay 
with Karl Cadogan at Babraham Hall, near Cambridge. 

The Duke and Duchess of Mdinburgh are at Eastwell fora short 
time, until the Duke resumes command of the Channel Squadron 
next week. The Grand Duke Vladimir of Russia is staying with 
his sister, and on Wednesday accompanied the Duke and) Duchess 
of Edinburgh to Chatham, where the Duchess cli.stened the new 


ironclad Ao/eey with much ceremony. 
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Tue Bisuor or Rocuester has returned from the United 
States and Canada, where he traversed some ten thousand miles 
preaching, and also lecturing on temperance He has expressed 
himself greatly satisfied with the working of the liquor prohibition 
laws, and the spread of temperance principles and practice on the 
other side of the Atlantic, 

Av THE OPENING OF THE PereRnorouGit Diocksan Cox- 
FER , presided over by the Bishop, a resolution was carried, 
expressive of gratitude for his recovery from his late serious 
illness. The Bishop referred in his opening address to. the 
satisfactory progress of Chureh building in Leicester, and even in 
“poor Northampton.” Adverting to the question of housing the 
poor, he deprecated in the interest of that class itself an undue 
interference on the part of the State. If, Dr. Magee said, they 
could establish to-morrow, at the cost of the State, comfortable and 
cheap abodes for all the labouring classes of London, they would do 
more to pauperise them than anything else. Labour would flow to 
the place where comfortable and cheap residences were provided, 
This would lead toa reduction of wages, as well as to an increase 
of the rates. 

Tie CENTENARY of the consecration at Aberdeen of Bishop 
Senbury, the first Anglican Bishop in the United States after the 
War of Independence, as mentioned in this column last week, was 
celebrated in that town on Tuesday. One of Bishop Senbury’s suc- 
cessors, the Bishop of Connecticut, preached, and amongst the 
American prelates present at a reception banquet were the Bishops 
of Minnesota and of Albany. 

Av A CONFERENCE IN LONDON of the Association 
euphemistically styles itself the Land Restoration League there was 
a muster of clergymen belonging to the new school of Clerical 
Democracy, which goes far beyond the Christian Socialism of the 
late Frederick Denison Maurice and Charles Kingsley. One of 
them moved a resolution in favour of the abolition of the Louse of 
Lords, and another recommending the immediate assessment of the 
land tax on its original basis of 4s. in the pound, and on the current 
value of the land. 

Tite CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND AND WALES has 
been holding this week its Autumn Session in the City Temple, 
attended by alarge number of delegates and visitors. Dr. Joseph 
Parker, the President, in his opening address dwelt on the rights of 
the peasantry to a share in the land, which, however, was not to be 
given them through ‘public burglary,” by which doubtless was meant 
Land Nationalisation, The originator of the 'f Poor Men’s Politics” 
mectings of last winter, the Rev. S. ‘I. Reaney, read a paper denounce: 
ing what he called a ‘brutal political economy,” and drawing de- 
tailed contrasts between the low wages paid for work in London 
and the high prices obtained by employers for the finished article. 
Jn the course of the proceedings of the Conference it was intimated 
that more than 350,000/, had been paid in to the Jubilee Fund, 
being 70,000/, in excess of the amount announced last year, 

THE OPENING of the Autumn Meeting at Bradford this week of 
the Baptist Union of England and Ireland was attended by nearly a 
thousand ministers and delegates. Ata subsequent meeting of the 
Baptist Total Abstinence Association, the statement was made that 
half of the ministers of the Denomination are total abstainers. Ata 
meeting on behalf of the Missions of the Union, it was intimated that 
on the Congo the Union was to have ten interior stations Ico miles 
apart, covering 1,200 miles, from Stanley Poul to Stanley Malls. 

TUE CONTROVERSY respecting the pedlar and his dog, previously 
referred to in this column as exercising the minds of the parishioners 
of Lambeth, seems progressing towards a satisfactory settlement. In 
reply to a deputation asking that the window should be replaced in 
its former position, the Rector of Lambeth parish church suggested 
as a compromise that a window containing the representation of the 
pedlar and his dog should be cut on the south side of the church, 
close to the spot which it originally oceupicd. 
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Madame Nilsson inade her 


MAbAME Cirtsrine NILSSON, 
first appearance this season at the concert given by Mr, Watts at the 
Albert Hall on Wednesday, The programme Was of a miscellaneous 
sort, and it was chielly composed of operatic airs and drawing-room 
songs, sung by Mesdames Nilsson, Klauwell, and Trebelli, Malle. 


Carlotta Badia, MM, Maas, Parisotti, Santley, and Poli. Myr. Sims 
Reeves, owing to a severe toothache, was unable to appear; but, to 
compensate for hisabsence, Madame Nilsson and Mr. Maas sang the 
“ Ring” from Balfe’s 47 Zilismano. 

Norwicn Trt TAL Festrvat.——The London rehearsals for 
the twenty-first triennial Festival held in aid of the principal chari- 
ties of Norfolk and Norwich began on Wednesday, and the Festival 
itself will be held next week. ‘There is no need now to write about 
the history of this Festival, which has been told tiennially for many 
years past. It will be recollected that the status of the Norwich 
Festival had, in 1878, sunk so low that a radical change had become 
necessary, It was, however, found almost impracticable entirely to 
reorganise the Festival at once. Mr. Alberto’ Randegger was 
appointed conductor in place of Sir Julius Benedict. But tie new 
director did not have it all his own way. [tisa difficult task to rclorm 
an orchestra, and still more difficult to weed a choir of carmest 
amateurs whose voices are past the highest class of choral work. 
sull, nod deal was done, so much that music-lovers will regret to 
perceive a tendency to retrogression in the present Festival. We 
have no desire to inquire whether the responsibility rests upon the con- 
ductor or the committee, The fact remains that the already slender 
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orchestra ofseventy-seven in 1881 is this year reduced to sixty-nine ; 
and that the first violins especially have dwindled down to the 
da cerously small foree of twelve, two at least of whom are amateurs, 
Sill more open to comment is the balance of this year’s choir. 
There are to be seventy-two sopranos against only forty-five con- 
naltos, with nine male altos, sixty-seven tenors, and sixty-one 

in alla force of 254 voices. “An opinion on the effect of this 
novel yosition of choral forces must, of course, be reserved till 
next week, Perhaps the most interesting experiment of the present 
Festival is, however, that which has placed a perfectly untried 
concert vocalist like Mdlle. Emma Nevada as senior soprano in all the 
oratorio performances, “This lady appeared a few years ago at Her 
Majesty's Theatre in opera. She has since had’ not the smallest 
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experience in the traditions of our oratorios but) she has 
Teen ome ee becoming , the prowgé of Mrs. Mackay, 
wie wef -the Silver King,” and she has attained success 


jn French opera, If Mdlle. Nevada have suddenly developed some 
intuitive capacity to sing English oratorio, she ‘will be cordially 
welcomed, while any disappointment will rest upon the authorities 
for attempuing an experiment as daring as it is original. We Lave 
already given the outline of the Festival programmes, which 
appear well chosen to suit every taste. There are LNjah and 
Vewah, of course, besides Redemption, which now bids” fair to 
hecomea second £/7ah, There are three miscellaneous programnies 
i. the course of which novelties by Sir Julius Benedict, br, Movaee 
. M. Massenct, Mr. J. Barnby, and Dr. E. Bunnett, and works 
Sullivan, Cowen, Wingham, and others will be presented, 
ware also Dr. Villiers Stanford's new ‘* Ode,” and Mr. A. Cy 
‘kenzie’s oratorio, Zhe Nose of Sharon, The story of this last- 
network was told last week. he oratorio, the first which has 
every emanated from a Scottish pen, was rehearsed without chorus 
ou Wednesday, and was very cordially received by a large gathering 
of musicians and critics, but criticism of the music must in fairness 
Liv reserved, 

De. STANFORD'S “ EnEarac Opr.” The ‘Elegiac Ode ” 
which Dr. Villiers Stanford has contributed to. this year’s Norwich 
hesuval proves to be a setting of a portion of President Lincoln's 
“Burial Hymn,” written by the eccentric American poet, Walt 
Whitman, One of his critics has said of the author of Dram 
sand * Leaves of Grass” that, ‘whatever the world may 
to, it has not yet cultivated up to the tall talk and word-pilings 
| u Tis style is certainly original, and probably will 
roman unique, We are not here concerned with the poctic 
delaults of this extravagant production, The lines are, it is true, 
broken up in erratic fashion, and the diction is more than once 
hardly clear, But thata glorified apostrophe to Death should form 
the subject fora Festival could, were the matter not obviously treated 
fond hde, only be considered a ghastly joke. After an orchestral 
jrelude, in which a mot typical of death conspicuously figures, the 
“Ode” opens with a chorus, in which ‘ Delicate Death ” is 
aposirophised, The baritone soloist takes up the verse in which 
the poet complains that ** None have chanted for thee a chant of 
fullest, welcome,” Te continues, mostly in a sort of declama- 
tory recitative, with a flowing accompaniment, bidding the * Strong 
dehiverer ” to approach, and when Death comes, “1 joyously sing 
the dead, Lost in the loving, floating ocean of thee, Laved in the 
flood of thy bliss, O Death !”” The composer scems to have entered 
into the spirit of the joke ; for the next verse, in which the poet pro- 
poses Glad serenades and dances” for Death, Dr. Stanford has 
assigned to the soprano and chorus, who sing, certainly in dance 
rhythm, a sort of polonaise. ‘Then comes the conclusion of what 
the poet, with grim, though unconscious irony, terms a ‘* Carol,” 
The ale contains a short fugue, but this soon ceases, and after the 
“Death motif? is again enunciated, this extraordinary work ends 
placidly, 

Neves AND NEWs, Madame Patti will sail for New York on 
the 24th inst. On the previous evening she will give a concert with 
Madame Trekelli in’ Liverpool.—Mr. Joseph Bennett will sail on 
the 2and by the Se/Aéan for Boston, and will at once proceed to 
Canada, where he will spend a well-deserved holiday, extending 
over at Teast four months. —For the Carl Rosa performance of J/axon 
M. Massenet has revised the score, and has written a new finale to 
the last act.—The report that Fanny Elssler is dying at Vienna is 
incorrect. Professor Standhartner, who was also Wagner’s doctor, 
has merely ordered this lady of 74 no longer to attend evening con- 
certs, receptions, or balls. —The new Russian opera, which Mr, 
Goring Thomas is writing for the Carl Rosa troupe, will be entitled 
sVadesta.—The death is announced of Constanza Rovelli, for whom 
Cagnoni wrote the chief female part in Dow Bucefalo.—Mdlle. 
Lablache, daughter of the well-known contralto, Madame Demeric 
Lablache, has been engaged by M. Manuel for the Paris Italiens.— 
M. Massenet is writing for the Paris Opéra Comique a new opera 
enutled Ze Cad.—Herr Johann Strauss will on the 15th inst. cele- 
rate the fortieth anniversary of his deéz'¢ as conductor at Hietzung. 

It is officially announced that the Willing Choir is formally dis- 
Some of its members will join M, Geusseant’s choir, 


coy 
or Walt Whinnan, 


banded, 


Ovk Wuear Suppriirs since harvest have been known to be 
large, but the figures now published prove far in excess of what had 
len generally imagined. Since the ist of September English 
fanners have brought 1,074,796 quarters to market, which of the 
present good quality wheat is nearly sufficient to make a hundred 
ullion quartern loaves. But great as have been the efforts of home 
producers, the importers have been yet more busy, In the form of 
Wheat, 1,844,655 quarters were received, and in flour_an equivalent 
to 402,100 quarters. In all, the wheat supply of five weeks has 
heen 3,321,451 quarters against food wants, which at the very 
taxnnum cannot have exceeded 2,500,000 quarters. Our reserve 
stocks of wheat, therefore, have been augmented by $21,451 
4aurters in the short space of five weeks, an occurrence which goes 
some way towards guaranteeing a continuance of the extremely low 
ices which now prevail. 

Loxpox FarMeks must not be surprised if they are looked upon 
as a somewhat peculiar class, but they are fairly entitled to resent 
the suspicions of A Buckinghamshire Farmer,” who even went so 
fr—in the columns of the 7#mes newspaper—as to suggest that, 
Hike the immortal Mrs. Harris, ‘there wasn’t no such persons.’ 
Mr. Bernard Dyer, in reply, is successful in pointing out that there 
are such persons.” His account of how the farming classes in 
London are made up and attended is very instructive, but is too 
Jong for quotation here. ‘The most curious fact revealed is, perhaps, 
attendance of a number of students who wish to add agriculture 
to their general knowledge, ‘just as geology, chemistry, astronomy, 
and political economy.” Now, ‘the Evangelical High Churchman 
of Liberal views” is a character that has always been met with, and 
probably always will be ; but surely a yet greater comprehensiveness 
Is Needed before so special and specialised a subject as modern 
sclenune farming is taken up as a part of general knowledge, like 
the somewhat curiously-mingled “ ologies ” above mentioned. 

Mi. Watien addressed a gathering of Berkshire farmers last 
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week, and told them that it was ‘‘almost ungrateful to Providence 
to blame any one or any agency, human or divine, for the cheap- 
ness and abundance with which the country had been blessed.” To 
give blame for blessing would, we should have thought, been 
“quite” ungrateful ; we should not have cared greatly for the 
saving “almost.” But Mr. Walter takes a. strangely limited view 
of the matter if he supposes his adversaries, ‘the “ Fair Traders,” to 
h ve any such notion, There are undoubtedly persons who say 
that wheat on the 9th day of October, 1884, is several shillings 
cheaper than it should be, but in saying this they have, of course, a 
view to the ullimate permanent, rather than to the immediate and 
momentary, interest of the country, Would the abandonment of 
wheat cultivation in England and Europe be desirable, or would it 
be disastrous? Not only English, but French, German, and 
Russian farmers are all selling their wheat under cost price. It 
does not need to be a political economist to see danger in this state 
of things ; and to look merely upon the presez? cheapness of the 
quartern loaf is to show an indifference to the future which in itself 
cannot be regarded as free from blame. 

THE Lonpon Dairy Suow has been the principal agricultural 
attraction of the week, and the weather and attendance have alike 
been satisfactory, As to the entries of live stock, they are largely 
in excess of those of former years, the total being 339, of which 
152 are cows, 126 heifers, and 61 bulls. Among the exhibitors are 
the Queen, the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Edinburgh, and many 
other names at the very head of English agricultural enterprise. 
The breeds represented are the Shorthorn, Jersey, Guernsey, 
Norfolk, Ayrshire, Kerry, Welsh, and mixed races, so that every 
British sort of dairy cow may be said to have a fair chance of being 
seen at its best. Some Dutch dairy cattle have been shown with 
advantage 3 French, Danish, and Swiss breeds perhaps will come 
in good time. The fine milking breed of the Red Polls was but 
very poorly represented. Foreign buyers lately have bought up 
many of the best Suffolks. 

PETERLOROUGH, Fair has just been held. Over 1,500 horses 
were shown, 2,000 cattle, and 700 rams, The horse fair was over- 
stocked with second class animals, but for the best horses for dray 
and agricultural work prices ran high, some London dealers buying 
largely at from 60/. to go/, a-head. The second class animals sold 
only slowly at from 40/. to 55/., while for nags and ponies out of 
the numerous Irish and Welsh droves, low prices were generally 
given. The Shorthorn cattle were good, but the Irish beasts were 
disappointing. The Lincoln and Hampshire rams were -both 
numerous and excellent, but prices were not high. 

Mr. Woops, the well-known farmer of Merton, fully corrobo- 
rates the remarks of Lord Tollemache on ensilage, in fact Mr. 
Woods has been more successful than his brother agriculturist ; for 
while Lord Tollemache got seventeen tons of maize off an acre 
Mr. Woods has obtained thirty tons. ‘* Maize,” says Mr. Weods, 
“will thrive in weather which is simply ruinous for turnips. Of 
course I don’t mean to say that maize will ever supersede roots, 
especially upon light land, as we have many places in the Eastern 
counties where we need roots on which to fold our sheep-to prepare 
the soil for next year’s barley crop, but by the introduction of maize 
it will not longer be necessary for the British farmer absolutely to 
depend upon the success of the root crops for the fodder of his 
stock through the winter, and weather which would be ruinous to 
turnips would be the making of the maize crop.” Maize at the 
Dairy Show was exhibited by Messrs. Oakshott, of Reading ; and 
as we had just come from the South of France, where maize forms a 
common crop, we were much pleased and surprised to find the 
Inglish-grown specimens of bamboo size and freedom of growth, 
magnificent vegetation, and far superior to what experience led us 
to expect. It similar success may be commonly attained in 
other years, maize will certainly become an English crop in the 
future, 

Tuk Toran Ecnist or tie Moon, which occurred on 
Saturday last, was very generally visible in Great Britain. ‘The 
total duration, including contact with the penumbra, was from about 
seven to midnight, but for ordinary observers the eclipse began at 
a quarter past eight, and was thence well visible till twenty minutes 
to ten, when it was nearly total. In [.ondon the sky was clear 
throughout, and when the moon got the “earthly” smudge off her 
pretty tace, soon after midnight, she shone with extraordinary 
splendour. The previous evening was extremely beautiful, there 
being a rich after-glow of purplish pink from six to past seven 
o'clock. The earth's shadow was conspicuously of a dark indigo 
blue, to an extent seldom observed. Ordinarily the shadow is of a 


brownish red. 


Accompanied by a fair type of autumn weather 


THe Turr, 
the Second October Meeting at Newmarket has been a pleasant and 


interesting one, and the attendance, especially on the Cesarewitch 


day, has been as large as ever. Monday was, so to speak, an ofl 
day, the old-fashioned Clearwell Stakes for two-year-olds being the 
most important event. There was a fair field of nine, and the race 
fell to the fully penalised Langwell, who started at even money, and 
scored another important victory tor the Duke of Portland, whom 
Fortune continues to favour on the Turf. On the following day 
Cambusdore made short work with Lord Strathnairn for the Koyal 
Stakes, thus scoring three victories in succession for the Duke of 
Westminster. But other races were little thought of when com- 
pared with that for the Cesarewitch, for which at the last moment 
Stockholm became first favourite at 44% to 1, with Highland Chie! 
and Studley next in demand at § to 1, while at a point more St. 
Gatien and Archiduc were fairly supported, Quicklime having 
dropped back to 11 tor. There were just a score of starters, and 
the race was run at a good pace, Polemic and Quicklime showing wel! 
at the Bushes, when Stockholm failed to keep her forward place. Here 
Archidue made a bold bid, but St, Gatien coming up soon settled 
the question, and won as easily as did Robert the Devil in 18So. 
His victory is a notable one in Turf history, as Robert the Devil’s 
performance as a three-year-old under § st. 6 lbs. was unprecedented, 
but St. Gatien carried 4]1bs. more. When the weights first appeares. 
there was a general outcry against the heavy weight put upon him, 
and, fer contra, the light one on Quicklime, but the handicapper: 
have come out triumphantly. It can hardly be said that St. Gatien, 
the co-divider, as will be remembered, with Elarvester for the Derby, 
was a fancy of the general public, but the shrewder speculatois 
argued in themselves that as Robert the Devil won with man: 
pounds in hand there was good reason to believe that St. Gatici. 
could carry his exceptionally heavy weight to victory. Archiduc 
running third under Sst. 5]bs. was a good performance ; and 
Polemic’s second was perhaps the surprise of the race. Highland 
Chief never showed prominently, though backed perhaps for moic 
money than anything, and the Lambkin’s utter failure under Sst. 4lbs. 
considerably discounts his Leger victory. In St. Gatien we probably 
have the best three-year-old this generation has seen, not even 
excepting St. Simon. The most interesting race for modern 
Turf sinners now to witness would be one between the two 
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Saints. When to these we add Archiduc and the Duke o 
Richmond, to say nothing of Harvester, we have a batch o 
three-year-olds to which few, if any seasons, can show an equal, 
The Middle Park Plate on Wednesday, the Two-Year-Olc 
Derby, was alsoa very interesting race, and out of the baker’s 
dozen which started the issue remained with the good public per: 
former Melton, and the dark Xantrailles and the Casuistry filly, 
bought for a large sum but a few days ago by the Duke of West- 
minster. As is so often the case, the public performer beat the dark 
ones, and, starting at 10 to 1, with Archer up, credited the stake 
to Lord Hastings. Only once before has the winner carried the 
extreme penalty in this race. Archer has been in wonderful form 
lately, and it is perhaps no exaggeration to say that his jockeyship 
is 7]bs. in any horse’s favour. The result of the long-distance 
handicap has been to make Archiduc an equal favourite for the 
Cambridgeshire with the lightly-weighted Sandiway, the second in 
the Leger, both figuring at about $ or 9 to 1. 

FoornaLL,—The chasers of the flying ball are now hard at it, 
the followers of the Rugby and of the Association persuasion being 
equally anticipative of a spirited season. It is a matter for regret 
that the ‘professional ” question is not more detinitely settled, as 
it gives rise to disputes and heartburnings and even worse, namely, 
all kind of subterfuges on the part of clubs. The employment of 
professionals and semi-professionals is an evidence of the intense 
rivalry between clubs and general interest in the game, but it more 
than threatens danger to the pastime. 

Gour, The ann al competition for the professional Champion- 
ship of Scotland, whici excites interest among golfers all over the 
world, has resulted in the victory of John Simpson of Earlsferry, 
who won the Cup in 180 strokes over the Prestwick Links. ‘Ihe 
wind made scoring very difficult, and the winner's performance was 
a fine one. ‘The next best to him were W. Fernie and D. Rolland. 

AQUATICS, The French Seulling Championship has been won 
by Abel d’Hautfeuille of Boulogne, who at Neuilly on the Seine has 
beaten A, Leine, the winner on eight occasions, and two others. — 
Hanlan, we hear, is going to prolong his stay in Australia, and 
have another tussle with Beach. He has sent to Boston in America 
to have two new boats built and forwarded to Australia. 

SWIMMING, —— Like terrestial athletes the aqueous ones are con- 
stantly ‘beating the record.” The last who has performed the 
feat is Mr. Horace Davenport, who, at the Hex Club gathering the 
other evening at the Lambeth Baths, ‘ plunged ” 64 leet 8 inches, 
the longest plunge on record in this country. 


incurred considerable 
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unpopularity in many localities by drawing up schemes for diverting 
to other classes of the community funds left for the benefit of the 
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poor. They will not have improved their reputation if it should 
turn out to be true, as alleged, that they have just been betraying 
ignorance of an Act affecting some of their duties and functions, and 
passed only last Session. In our last issue reference was made to 
newspaper correspondence in regard to the bearing of Mr. [Lollond’s 
Act of this year for the prevention of building in disused burial 
grounds on the order made by the Commissioners for the sale of the 
Nonconformist burial ground in Mill Yard, Whitechapel. It would 
now appear that this burial ground having been closed by an Order 
in Council, it comes under the provisions of Mr. Hollond's Act, 
and that the order of the Charity Commissioners permitting its sale 
was distinctly illegal. 

THE SOLIcrrors FoR THE PLAINTIFF in the breach of promise 
case, Finney v. Garmoyle, give an authoritative contradiction to the 
report of a compromise. The action will be tried by a special jury 
during the Michaelmas sittings of the Queen’s Bench Division, 
which commence on the 25th inst. The damages are lait at 
30,000/, 

Two Men were Execuren at Newgate on Monday, Orrock 
for the murder of Police-constable Cole at Dalston, and TLirris for 
that of his wife at Kilburn, In both cases death was instantancous, 
and met with fortitude, 
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A Timery PampuLer on ‘Cholera Treatment and Cure” 
(Bailliere, ‘Tindall, and Cox) has been issued by Mr. Kenneth Henry 
Cornish, surgeon to the Royal Humane Society. Mr. Cornish, like 
the French Medical Commission and most English authorities, holds 
that cholera is not contagious, and that the Continental quarantine 
regulations are absolutely useless. Ifis own theory is that the 
epidemics are due to meteorological causes, and he argues with the 
late Dr. Samuel Dickson that ‘* Cholera is an extreme of the cold 
stage of ague,” death in the great majority of cases taking place 
from a palsy of the pneumo-gastric nerves—those nerves which 
influence the functions of the lungs and the stomach. With regard 
to the treatment, Mr. Cornish warmly advocates ‘heroic ? doses of 
tincture of opium in hot water, followed by a large dose of calomel. 
In this manner he cured himself from a seizure of Asiatic cholera, 
several members of his family, and a number of other cases, and 
he claims never to have had a single failure. The pamphlet, which 
isa reprint of a letter of the author’s to Lord Carlingford, also 
treats of the dangers of premature interment, and suggests an 
inexpensive and ready method of cremation—that the body should 
he placed into a retort of a gas factory, which stands at a bright, 
ruddy, even white heat, after the charge of coke has been with- 
drawn, In this manner in an hour or so nothing but the calcined 
and white bones would remain, to be carefully collected. Smell cr 
infection would be impossible, and the constituents of the body 
might be restored to the elements in a gaseous form, being passed 
chrough a special purifier. 

“UNTRIED PRISONFRS,”——“J, C.” thus describes the treat. 
ment of a business man, of good standing, at present awaiting trial 
in one of Ifer Majesty’s prisons in Yorkshire :--* He is an untried 
and therefore presumably an zvocen/, man, yet he is not allowed to 
transact any business, and as he is his own principal and manager 
(the pivot on which everything turns), the result is that his business 
is ruined. It so happens that he was arrested ata most critical 
moment, and has incurred losses which have swept uway rie fries 
of many years of arduous toil; these losses might have been oiled 
had he been allowed, even though incarcerated, to transact business 
Yhen as to personal treatment. In this House of Detention an 
untried prisoner, presumably innocent or presumably guilt siiters 
personal degradation, the indignity of which ean never he oneal, 
IIe is deprived of everything except wearing apparel. Soul - 
visitor be allowed to see him, it must only be through a double iron 
grating. Imagine the feelings of a wife, a delicate and sensitive 
woman, ee her husband under such circumstances, For a are 
onvicte : Tsay Ws it is for the aeeue Pape 
Maly Ween ens te ce be - len, aaa 
present mode of treatment is a sa rat let egg! ot 
upon justice.” i eras En PAY 
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THE NEW GUN-BOAT “ESMERALDA,” BUILT BY SIR W. ARMSTRONG FOR THE CHILIAN GOVERNMENT 


THE SWIFLEST AND REST-ARMED CRUISER AFLOAT 


THE END OF THE TRACW KANANASKY FALLS KICKING HORSE VALLEY AND PASS 


WITH THE BRITISIE ASSOCIATION IN CANADA—SCENES ON TILE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
FROM SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST 
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SUFFERERS FROM THE CHOLERA 
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BLONDIN CROSSING THE ARNO ON A TIGIT-ROPE AT FLORENCE FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 
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LORD SALISBURY AT GLASGOI 

Tir, Marquis of Salisbury arrived in Glasgow on the 3oth 
vl, in fulfilment of his engagement to address later in the 
week two meetings of the Conservatives of the city and the 
West of Scotland. 

Arrangements had been made by the Glasgow Conserva- 
tives and the Oraygemen to give his lordship a hearty recep- 
ion at the Central Station. With this end in view 7,000 
tickets had been issued for admission to a piatiorm erected 
inside the station, no other persons being allowed to enter, 

But as the hour drew near for the arrival of the Conserva- 
tive leader the immense mob which had sssemibled outside 
the station grew tiréd of waiting in the pouring rain, forced 
the gates, and took the platform by storm. Vainly did the 
railway officials turn their water hose on the crowd, who took 
this additional drenching quite good-humouredly. “The result 
was that good many who had tickets were shut out, while 
ggoolmany got in who had no neht there. 


RECEPTION AT THE CENTRAL STATION 


Fortunately, no serious accident occurred, although the 
platform had to endure a, far heavier weight than it was 
meant to bear. Lord Salisbury arrived at $8.10 P.M., and 
was enthusiastically received. Addresses were read from 
the Conservative Association and the Grand Orange Lodge 
of Glasgow respectively. 
speech, and soon after quitted Glasgow for Blythswood, the 
residence of Sir Archibald Campbell. At Paisley, and also 
at Renfrew, he received addresses from the leading Con- 
servalives. 

Next day Lord Salisbury returned to Glasgow by special 
train, and attended the reception which was held in’ the 
Merchants’ Hall, and at which representatives of Conserva- 
live Associations belonging to. the West of Scotland were 
present by invitation, Fifty addresses were presented to 
his lordship, who then delivered an elaborate and important 
speech. : 

The Marquis of Salisbury concluded his engagements ahh 
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Lord Salisbury then made a brief 


Glasgow on Friday, October 3rd, when he addressed a great 
meeting in St. Andrew’s Hall, In the forenoon his lordship 
had visited the University, where he stayed an hour, being 
zeceived by the Principal and professors. After lunching at 
Blythswood, he returned to Glasgow to dine at the Con- 
servative Club, and thence proceeded to St. Andrew's Hall. 
The hall was crowded, every seat being occupied an hour 
belore the proceedings began, ‘The assemblage whiled away 
the ume by singing patriouc and popular songs, in several of 
which they were accompanied on the organ. — Lord Salisbury 
was most’ enthusiastically received on his arrival, and dleli- 
vered a powerful and telling philippic against the Govern- 
ment. His final words in returning thanks were: “ T have 
been received with extreme kindness by all classes in this 
city. Lam deeply impressed with the reality and earnestness 
of the Conservative feeling which exists here, and T go away 
in the firm hope that the time will come when the Conserva- 
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NAPLES IN 1839 


WHEN TI first knew Naples, some forty-five years ago, the city 
which, according to its inhabitants, is so incomparably beautiful 
that when any one has enjoyed a glimpse of it he may shuflle off 
this mortal coil as soon as ‘he likes, for he will never have the 
chance of beholding its equal, boasted a King and a Court ; whereas, 
in the year of grace 1884, it possesses only a moderate share of the 
first, and nothing whatever of the second. In other respects, 
barring of course the inevitable changes wrought by the introduction 
of steam and electricity, the modern Parthenope has undergone 
hte alteration, Nothing can surpass the loveliness of its site, and 
viewed from the sea it appears in truth an earthly paradise ; but 
once set foot in its dirty, ill-paved streets, and inhalé the unsavoury 
odours which even in its broadest thoroughfares infect the air, the 
worst drained watering-place on our own coasts will seem to you 
an Elysium in comparison, and the traditionally fever-haunted 
iviera an incontestable sanatorium. 

But it is of the past, not the present, that Iam treating to-day, 
when the journey from Rome to Naples was a long and tedious 
affair, whether accomplished by post or ‘‘yetturino ;” when we 
dragged slowly along the dreary waste of the Pontine Marshes, ate 
vipers for eels at Terracina, and ran the gauntlet of the countless 
swarm of beggars perpetually infesting that undesirable locality, 
Fondi. It was then considered the correct thing to take up our 
quarters on arriving at the Crocelle, and leisurely look out for a 
lodging suitable to our taste and pocket, and as near the Chiaja and 
Villa Reale as possible ; cominanding a view of the bay, and well 
provided with the indispensable gauze curtains by way of protection 
against mosquitoes, Every other part of the city was scrupulously 
avoided by strangers, the range of buildings extending westward 
from the Chiatamone offering more than sufficient accommodation 
for their wants; they might choose between palaces with marble 
floors and frescoed ceilings and comparatively modest retreats better 
adapted to slenderly furnished purses, although in no case could a 
winter sojourn in Naples be regarded as an economical investment, 
house rent being excessively dear, and the cost of firing enormous. 

The season of 1839-40 was an unusually brilliant one ; balls and 
other entertainments were of almost nightly occurrence, the Court 
setting the example, and society, Neapolitan and foreign, following 
suit, Of the private houses none was more frequented than that of 
Lady Strachan, who from her long residence in the city had secured 
for herself a position which few, il any, of the native grandees could 
boast ; her magnificent palace on the Chiaja was the resort of the 
best people of every nationality, and, assisted by her charming 
daughter, the Princess San Antimo, she did the honours of her 
salons with a most gracious and winning courtesy. The belle of the 
year was unquestionably the then splendidly handsome Mrs, 
Mountjoy Martin, one of the most beautiful women of her day ; on 
her appearance ina room she immediately became the ‘ cynosure 
of neighbouring eyes,” and walked through a line of admirérs with 
the queenly air ofa Juno. Another very pleasant house was that of 
a ‘hospitable Neapolitan, Signor Persico, where receptions were 
held regularly once a week ; if one might judge from the invariably 
contented air of the guests, and from the zest with which they 
attacked the dainties lavishly bestowed on them by their Amphi- 
trion, one would have hardly imagined any of them disposed to 
echo the words of Horace : 


Persicos odi, puer, apparatus, 


Among the English then passing the winter at Naples was a 
wealthy Yorkshireman, with a nice looking wife, sundry olive 
branches, and a numerous train of attendants, who occupied the 
larger portion of a ‘*palazzo,” the owner of which, wise in his 
generation, contented himself with a snug corner in his ancestral 
mansion, leaving the state apartments to any tenant who was rich 
enough to pay for them. Our compatriot, a man of considerable 
abilities, but undeniably eccentric, persisted in continuing precisely 
the same mode of life he was accustomed to at home : neither taking 
into account the difference of climate nor his own naturally 
excitable temperament, but indulging in his favourite bottled stout 
and similar Britannic potables in defiance of the admonitions and 
forebodings of his medical adviser.‘ When you have proved to 
me,” he said to him, ‘that the w ishy-washy stuff called Falernian 
nowadays is the identical nectar praised by Horace, I may possibly 
follow your recommendation, and give it a second trial; until then, 
Guinness will do for me.” As it happened, it very nearly did for 
him in another sense of the word ; for one evening he was attacked 
with a raging fever, and narrowly escaped an apoplectic seizure. 

Mérimée, the celebrated author of “La Chronique de Charles 
Neuf,” better known to our musical public by his Carmen and 
Colomba, was the life and soul of the cosmopolitan society of 1839 ; 
he spoke English remarkably well, and witha very slight accent, and 
made himself so generally agrecable that no party either to Pompeii, 
Sorrento, or Capri was considered complete without him. Donizetti 
Was also an especial favourite with the few whose company he was in 
the habit of frequenting : during the winter he superintended the 
production of one or two of his operas at the San Carlo, but tried in 
vain to obtain a reversal of the veto pronounced by the theatrical 
rensor against his /o//u~/o (a subject afterwards treated by Gounod), 
he prohibition of which on religious grounds had so seriously affected 
he tenor Nourrit, already partially afflicted with mental derange- 
nent, that in a fit of temporary insanity he committed suicide by 
hrowing himself from a window of the manager’s house where he 
odged a few months before my arrival. Talking of musical matters, 

may mention that Francesco Florimo, in after years the director of 

he Neapolitan Conservatoire, was at that time a comparatively little 
nown singing master, who counted among his pupils several of our 
ir countrywomen, and most assuredly never dreamed of aspiring to 
he dignified post subsequently attained by him, Besides the San 
arlo, where gala performances were occasionally given, the Teatro 
el Fondo and the San Carlino were in full swing ; at both, however, 
1¢ actors were of very indifferent merit, and far inferior to those I 
ad previously seen at Florence, or even in Rome. 

On the Chiaja, or Chiatamone (I forget which), was that 

estimable blessing to the sojourner in a foreign city, the reading- 
om, presided over by a certain Mrs, Durant, where the few 
nglish and French journals permitted by the Government were 
ken in. The locality, a small and low-pitched ez/reso/, offered 

» luxurious accommodation to the visitors ; but it was nevertheless 

thriving concern, and in one respect resembled * Stubbs’s Corner,” 

old Boulogne notoriety, for I verily believe that no more prolific 
tbed of scandal ever ‘existed. Literature was then at a low ebb 

Naples, the only publishers of note, Messrs. Borel and Bompart, 

re both Frenchmen, but were allowed neither to print nor sell 

y work that had not previously passed under the eyes of the 

nsor. I remember, indeed, hearing a compatrict complain that, 

ing anxious to procure from England two or three non-political 
riews or magazines to which he had subscribed, he had for 

‘eral months solicited in vain the necessary permission, and had 

ly succeeded in obtaining them after a long delay through the 

irtesy of the French Consul, who had kindly authorised their 
ng addressed to himself. : 

Jn Boxing-day, 1839, in as genial a temperature as might be 

ected in carly May, a cricket match was organised on the Campo 

rzio above the town, the sides being “ Eton against the World s” 

unex-member of the dear eld school it was incumbent on me, 

ether with two or three other incapables, for want of better 
yers, to take part in the struggle. Our team, nevertheless, 
forced by the presence of a couple of the previous year’s eleven, 


Yonge and Wilkinson, proved incomparably the aka eae thes 
stumps of the ‘ World” went down like chaff before the pple es 
that at the conclusion we had beaten our adversarics in one innings, 
with nearly a hundred runs to spare. 

Then, a now, it was impossible for a man to stroll ee 
precincts of Santa Lucia without being relieved of his ag seh - 
or other ‘ portable property ” contained in his pocket, one . pee 
litan thieves having a speciality of adroitness whieh tk panden 
own light-fingered gentry completely into, the shade. e < le : 
Medwin tells somewhere a story of an Englishman of inc Ss 
habits who, having paid the usual penalty to one of pa oe 
quietly turned round, and, confronting the individua ee ns 
presented him, to the latter’s astonishment, with a i ad 
money, complimenting him at the same time on_ his skill. G 
heaven!” exclaimed the friend who was walking with him, ow 
actually pay the scoundrel, instead of thrashing him 1 ‘ te Bh 
hot to do that,” coolly replied the other ; wait a little, a ” 
will see that somebody else will do it for me.” Sure enough, the 
thief, encouraged by the success of his attempt, tried the es 
that very afternoon on a choleric son of Albion, who hal ee 
him for his pains. ‘I told ycu so,” placidly observed the first 
victim, on hearing of the adventure ; ‘‘depend upon it, ax a climate 
like this, the less one personally exerts oneself the better!” C, H. 
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WEATHER CHART FOR THE WEEK 
From OcroBer 2 To Ocroser 8 (INCLUSIVE), 
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ExrLaNnation,——The thick line shows the variations in the height of the 
barometer during the past week ending Wednesday midnight. The tine line 
shows the shade temperature for the same inter ul, and gives the maximum and 
minimum readings for each day, with the (approximate) time at which they 
occurred, ‘I'he information is furnished to us by the Meteorological Office. 


Remarxs.—The past week opened with rough weather at our north-western 
Stations, and rain in most places, but subsequently very fair weather was 
experienced pretty generally, On ‘Thursday (2nd inst.) a large and deep 
depression skirted our extreme north-western Coasts ina north-easterly direction, 
producing strong southerly winds at most of our western and north-western 
stations, and a fresh gale at Stornoway, accompanied by somewhat heavy rain. 
Over the south-eastern portion of the country, however, the winds were but light 
in force, During Friday (3rd inst.) the depression moved away eastwards, and 
in its rear the barometer rose quickly, the wind veered to the westward and 
moderated slowly, temperature fell, and the sky gradually cleared. Between 
Saturday (qth inst.) and ‘Tuesday (7th inst.) an area of high pressure travelled 
slowly in a north-easterly direction from our south-western districts to Sc land, 
and during its continuance very fair weather prevailed generally, ‘l'o-day's 
(Wednesday, 8th inst.) chart shows that the anti-cyclone has quite broken up, 
and that the fall of the barometer which set in on Sunday (sth inst.) has been 
largely accelerated, particularly in the uorth-west, where a depression is now 
lying. The winds are light to moderate in Scotland, but strong and freshening 
from the north-westward at our most western stations, while over the south: 
eastern parts of England they are light and variable. Rain is falling at several 
of our western and north-western stations, with dull misty weather at most other 
places. ‘Temperature has been slightly below the average. ‘The barometer was 
highest (30°66 inches) on Sunday (sth inst.) ; lowest (29°63 inches) on Wednesday 
(8th inst.); range, 103 inches. Temperature was ‘highest (62°) on Thursda: 
(and inst.) and Friday (3rd inst.) + lowest (57°), on Sunday (5th inst.) } range, 25° 
Rain fell on four days.” ‘Total amount, o-20 inches. Greatest fall ‘on any one 
day, o'12 inches, on Wednesday (8th inst.). 


assurance that certain allusions in Mrs. 
not intended to refer to 
accepted both by the admirers of 


Mr. Kenpat’s public 
Kendal’s recent paper on the drama were 
any particular lady will be readily 
these excellent servants of the public and by the friends of the 
popular actress against whom the reproach of making an attack of 
illness a necans of courting notoriety were somewhat hastily assumed 


to he directed. Censure and satire of a general and abstract kind 
is unfortunately peculiarly exposed to the danger of being thus 
mistaken for personal allusion, It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Kendal’s prompt repudiation will not be taken to have established 
a precedent so firmly that silence in such case must henceforth be 
taken to imply a confession. Public speakers suffering from 
imputations of this sort cannot he expected to see, and to promptly 
repudiate, every unfounded charge to which their specches or 
lectures may give rise. 

The new operatic burlesque, Lolly, produced at the Nove.ty 
on Saturday, is partly a parody of La Fille dy Regiment 
partly a military version of “A/S, Linafore. The Poll of 
Mr. Mortimer’s libretto is a counterpart of the Maria of Dont: 
zetti’s opera; and the finale to the first act is almost identical 
with the parting of the weandidre with the regiment which has 
adopted her. ‘The work demands no detailed criticism, and it need 
merely be added that Mr. Mortimer’s libretto is entirely free from 
impropriety, and that Mr. Solomon's music is simple and not 
unseldom commonplace. Miss Lilian Russell is a pretty heroine ; 
but the company generally is not vocally strong. The uniforms, 
dresses, and other stage paraphernalia are, as is customary with this 
class of work, admirable, / ; 

Mr. Albery’s clever version of 7vve de Linotte, with its happil 
translated title of featherbrain, has been revived simultaneously 
with the re-opening of the CRITERION, Tt is just the piece for the 
patrons of this lively house. The Criterion Company—M. Marius 
Mr. Blakely, Mr, Giddens, Miss Marie Jansen, Miss Rose Salter, 
and others betake themselves again to. their respective parts ; but 
the place of Mr, Mackintosh, who has gone to the VAUDEVILLE 
is taken by that forcibly quaint comic actor, Mr. Maltby, whose 
Mr. Concy is a highly diverting impersonation, 

Mr. Wilson Barrett's first appearance in London in the character 
of Hamlet is looked forward to by playgoers with increasing inte- 
rest. Thursday next is definitively fixed for the revival, which will 


be distinguished by a great display of scenic art and archzologica 


sarning. 
“i The ‘TloLnorn Theatre has been taken by Mr. G. F, Rowe, the 
well-known American actor and dramatist—not, however, fo: 
dramatic performances, but for the exhibition of a panorama, The 
word ‘‘ Jerusalem,” mysteriously displayed for some weeks on the 
walls and hoardings of the metropolis, is, we believe, not wholly 
unconnected with Mr. Rowe’s enterprise. 

It is semi-officially stated that the new arrangements regarding 
the management of the GArery leave matters pretty much where 
they were before. Mr. Hollingshead, who has Just taken upon him- 
self the management of the EMpixt Theatre, and whose hands ses 
well know to be otherwise rather full just now, has, we learn, in 
consideration of a sum of 10,000/,, parted with one-half his interest 
in the house of which he has been sole lessee and manager since its 
first opening, just sixteen years ago. He still retains, however, as 
heretofore, the direction and control of all business matters ¢on. 
nected with the theatre, ° Mr. Shine, the only other active partner, 
assuming the control and management of the stage. 

A complete change in the Savoy Programme takes place this 
evening. Princess {da is withdrawn, and In its place will be sub. 
stituted revivals of Zhe Sorcerer and Tria! by Jury. The com: 
pany undergoes no change, save in the appearance of Miss Dysart, 
in the character of the Plaintiff, in the latter most amusing and 
original burlesque satire. Miss Dysart, though new to the London 
stage, has been playing with conspicuous success as a member of one 
of Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s provincial travelling companies, 

The American papers announce the death of Miss Rachel Sanger, 
an actress who, though she had been absent for some years from this 
country, will be well remembered by many playgoers for her sprightly 
and pleasing performance in extravaganzas at the Gatety and the 
Strand theatres. She had also played with some success serious 
parts, such as the heroine of the late Mr. Talliday’s version of 
** David Copperfield.” Her first appearance on the London stage 
dates as far back in 1852, when she played as a mere infant in a 
version of Uncle Zom’s Cabin at the Olympic. Miss Sanger, or 
rather Mrs. James Scanlan (for she had married in America a well: 
known actor of that name), was in her thirty-sixth year, 

How little disposed nowadays actors and managers are to take 
offence at a travesty of their efforts is shown by the circumstance 
that a marine of Called Back was given at the P&INCE’s Theatre on 
Saturday last for the avowed purpose of giving Miss IE. Farren, Mr. 
Royce, and the other members of Mr. Hollingshead’s Gaiety com- 
pany an opportunity of studying the performance. This, we nec 
hardly say, was with a view to the new burlesque by Mr. Herman 
Merivale, which, under the title of Caled There and Hack, is to be 
produced at the GAIETY on Monday evening next. 

French plays are to be given this season at the little Royary 
Theatre in Soho, under the direction of M. Mayer. They com- 
mence with Pailleron’s Ze J/onde of Lon sennute on Saturday 
next. Mdlle. Jane May appears, for the present at least, to be the 
bright particular star of M. Mayer’s troupe. 

Mr. Pinero, the well-known actor and dramatist, has been chosen 
President of the Edinburgh “Byron Dramatic Club,” in the plac 
of the late Mr. Byron, who occupied that position for many years. 


AN unsigned opening article in the Fortnichtly answers in the 
affirmative the question, “Is England a Great European Power?” 
The writer properly acknowledges our state of unpreparcdness for 
war ; but, as he justly remarks, we never were prepared during the 
whole course of our national life. If the Continental armies have 
increased tenfold ina century, our army has centupled. Our great 
need is not men, but ‘organisation, proper distribution, and pre- 
paration.” The tone of the paper is on the whole optimistic. 
——Another interesting feature in what is a strong number is Mr. 
Escott’s essay on ‘Bernal Osborne.” There is no anecdote in it, 
but much eulogy little tempered by criticism. = Mr. Escott coneludes 
thus : ‘* Bernal Osborne was ever true and stedfast in friendship ; 
and one of the ways in which he proved his loyalty may be men- 
tioned here. When the shafts of his ridicule and kis banter came 
flying around, there were always a few—some were women and 
Some were men—who seemed each of them to have a charmed lite. 
The truth is that to him they were sacred, Distinguished from mere 
acquaintances they were really his friends. He never struck at a 
friend.” The usual opinion of Osborne, pace Mr. Escott, is that he 
would strike at anybody, friend or foe, if he could thereby raise a 
laugh. 

Mr. Freeman on the ‘Reform of the House of Lords” in the 
Contemporary will repay attentive perusal. As to hereditary sue- 
cession in peerages he maintains “it was first established as a 
custom and then maintained as a right, that if the King summoned 
a man to one Parliament he was bound to summon both him 
and his heirs to all future Parliaments.” He asks, too, if it would 
not be “possible to devise a reform of the House of Lords in 
which the hereditary element should no longer be dominant, 
but from which it’ should not be wholly shut out.” He 
would leave untouched “all the tides, forms, and traditions, the 
honorary distinctions of the peerage, the power in the Crown of 
creating new hereditary peers... . All that. would be needed 
Would be to provide by law that no peer or other person should be 
entitled to a summons as a lord of Parliament unless he be qualified 
im some of the ways which the new law shall prescribe.” In the 
British Privy Council Mr. Freeman is of opinion that we have the 
possibility of an ideal Senate. is style is of course lucid, and in 
view of coming controversies his suggestions may have great force. 
—There is also a_ striking paper by IH. A. ‘Taine on “ Socialism as 
Government,” The Contemporary is well up to the mark this 
month, 

Dr. Jessopp in the February nuwber of the Viveteenth Century 
Wrote an article on ‘¢ Daily Life in a Medieval Monastery,” which 
attracted the notice of a British House of Benedictines. The 
result 18 2 paper in this month's number of the review entitled 

Daily Life in a Modern Monastery,” by the Rev. Father Cody, 
0.S.B. Dr. Jessopp asserted that the Pall Mall clubs are the 
Successors of the thirteenth Century monasteries. This statement 
Father Cody controverts with playful vigour. ** Monasteries,” he 
says, ‘uphold to men the spectacle of an ideal Christian life 
carried into practice. They are centres of benevolence, of refine- 
ment,—even of civilisation—for is not all civilisation based upon 
self-constraint 2?” Father Cody deserves our gratitude for giving us 
& peep into the inside life of establishments of which the world in 
general knows little.—Miss C. G. O’Brien gives a very dreary 
picture of **The Emigrant in New York,” and Mr. Swinburne is 
Interesting anent the late ‘ Charles Reade.” 

The articles in the Church Quarterly Reaiez 
heavy for the ordinary reader. The most widely-attractive article 
will probably be ** Freeman's English ‘Towns and Districts,’ in 
which the Kegius Professor of Modern Ilistory is taken good- 
naturedly to task for the inconsistencies into which his hearty 
Teutonism occasionally leads him. ‘There can be no doubt, how- 
saa this review eserves a place on every clergyman’s library 
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head by Rajon. 
executed beautifully, and with wonderful accuracy of detail. 
the letterpress we would especially commend ‘ Memorials of a 
Lombard Country House,” by the Countess Martinengo Cesaresco. 
The Palazzo stands on the Lake Garda, and its history is as tragic as 
its surroundings are picturesque. 

Mr. Richard Heath contributes to the Art Journal an excellent 
I sketch of ‘ Jules Breton, Painter and Poet,” and Mr, 
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pretty verses 
In 7%.¢ ncre are two musical poems by Mr. S. Potter and Mr, 
R. Downgy, while the Latin verse by the Rey. R. W. Sanderson 
continues to be a novel feature. —Mr, B, M. Ranking writes a weird 


in the Cen/ury is wonderfully interesting, especially where 
he describes the moments of totality in three eclipses of the sun 


tnessed. His descriptions are as graphic as 


ledge of his subject is thorough.—The short stories are good, and 
Brander Matthews supplics an appreciative biography of Austin 
Dobson, whose portrait is the frontispiece to this month's Century, 
Mr. Francis Parkman relates an incident in the Vranco-English 
struggles in North America, under the title of ‘ The Battle of Lake 


the ddlantic Monthly, It is needless to say 


that the paper is characterised by all Mr, Parkman’s talent for 
historical word-painting.—Miss Louise Imogen Guiney has a sympa- 
thetic article, ‘*An English Literary Cousin,” on Leigh Hunt. 
There is not much new in it; but asa biographical criticism it is 
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serial story, entitled ‘*A Family Affair.” 
tions are strong, and the introduction given us to the brothers 
‘Talbert by the author is characterised by great humorousness. The 
reader will look forward hopefully to a more extended acquaintance 
with those gentlemen.—We may add that Mr. Shorthouse’s spiritual 
romance well merits reading to its conclusion. : 

Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s ‘Betwixt Tavern and Tavern, 
Magazine of Art, takes us round some of the old London inns, now 
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interest. 


Lady Hamilton’s career from its low 


beginning to its pitiable close affords ample material for a striking 


availed himself of his opportunity by 
lull from beginning to end. Te is, 


moreover, impartial, which is a good deal when it is rememhered to 
how much controversy the subject of this biography has given ri 
—‘* Dr. Beroni’s Secret” promises to be what is called a thrilling 
story.—‘‘A Perilous Secret,” by the late Charles Reade, may 
develop great merit ; but the promise so far is not very brilliant. 
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LKS AND SATINS. 
ALITY—BLACK SATIN, ges. for rz yards. 
LALITY—BLACK TONS GROS 
GRAINS, 42s. for 12 yards. 
SPECIALITY—BLACK OPTOMAN, 42s. for 312 
yards. ; 
=PECIALITY—BLACK RROCHES, 47s. 6d. for 


12 S. 
Also the Celebrated C SHMERE ORIENTAL, 


ss itd. and gs. 1id., every yard guaranteed, 


HALE-A-GUINEA fora SILK DRESS—NEW 
CHECK WASHING SILK SURAHS, ro}d. yard. 


BLACK GOWN VELVETS. 


A Rich Black Silk Velvet, 12 yards, 59s. 6d. 
A Real Lyons All Silk Velvet, 18 yards for £8 $s. oa. 


COLOURED GOWN VELVETS. 


2oin. wide, 5s. 11d, and 6s, 9d. ° 


NEW VEL 
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The pre-eminence of Velvet as a Dress Fabric has never been so closely contested as it. will be this Sec- 

The pertection in the manufactare of Velveteen, and its exact resemblance to Silk Velvet, renders it 
rival to the beautiful but more costly fabric. 
idess ‘who ‘inaugurates our fashions has decreed that rich fabrics, such as Velvets, Velveteens, &c., 
Il be the favoured Materials for Dresses of all descriptions, both for Promenade and Home wear 
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THE LOUIS. 


This Velveteen has long been before the public, and 


gain to solicit admiration with an_ established 
ton, Everyboc nows thata Louis Velveteen 

ituband good.” The Blacks are dyed in two 
-Jet and Bleuté, or Blue-Black. ors. rdeh, 
.rrdd., 38. 6d., 38. ridd., 4s. 6d., and 4s. ridd. 
And then we have the 


COLOURED VELVETEENS, 
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per yard, 


Ts eve variety of shade and make. These, are 

yoeesented in many qualities and various prices. 

onas. rid. to 4. 6d. per yard, 2g to 27 inches 
EMBROIDERED GOWNS. 

The strong indications apparent in the summer 


that embroidery would be the favourite orna- 
“ations for dresses is now being verified inthe 
» materials brought out for winter wear, Not 
“have we cloth m= various qualities, but Cash- 
. Velveteens, &.,and many other plain materials 
i flowers, leaves, or figures, ious in design and 
sement, submitted to us for selection, ‘These 
sold in lengths of embroidered and plain to 
cording to the requirements of the  pur- 
and, the colours being arranged. with an 
almost all tastes may be gratified. The 
ombinations are Bronze cloths, with  car- 
ure. or Brown ditto with cardinal. Claret 
old is very pretty, also Navy with red em- 
mtycor vice versa; but many other colours, 
8 would be impossible to enumerate, , are 
S pretty, and all at most) moderate prices. 
(chs ot Embroidered Cloth, 4% yards for 19s. 6d., 
reo ta mateh, 1s, 6d, 
: NGT HS of EMBROIDERED VELVETEEN, 
» for ass. 6d. Plain Velveteen to match, 35. 6d. 
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ANGLO-INDIAN, 8 Yards for £1. SIXTY NEW COLOURS. 


PATTERNS FREE. PATTERNS 


Bundles of Remnants, 3 to 10 Yards, 25s. for 50 Yards. 


CHAPMAN AND (COMPANY, 
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with all the rich effect of Lyons Velvet, and far superior in durability to this expensive Material, 


New Makes have been’brought out that are warranted to surpass any y 


WASHING SILKS. 


Malf-a-Guinea Full Dress of 12 yards, a1 inches wide, 
todd. per yard. 


OTTOMANS. 
OT.TOMANS-—Satins, as. 6d., as. 11d, 
OTTOM —Silks, 3s. 6d id. 


¥S—For Mantle: if 6d. 4s. rd, 
OTTOM: NS—Extra Rich 6d., 6s. rid. 
OTTOMANS—In Great Variety, 7s, 11d., 10s, 6d 


BROCADED VELVETS. 


sis to be a Velvet Year, the above rich 
Nl be much used in_ Promenade and Home 
I also for, Mantles. Many exquisite designs 
in Velours de Gaze, and White and Black, lor 
Evening Wear, 


RICH BLACK BROCHE VELVET, 


5s. 6d. to 10s, 6d. 


VETEENS. 


The 


nterest that they can ‘now secure a beautiful ‘Dress 
at 


et introduced, among 


CASHMERES 


The established reputation of Cashmere is too 
widely known to need a repetition of its varied beau- 
tics to draw attention to the new colours and patterns 
prepared for this season, 


Some of the artistic shades will be highly esteemed 
by the wsthetic folk, and) many and varied are the 
colours in both the dark and light sections. 44in. 
wide, 1s, 114d., as. 6d. per yard. 


SKIRTINGS. 


A large assortment to select from. 
from 1s, rgd. to gs. 11d. , 


VOILE DE PARIS. 


Out of many Novelties in Evening Dress Fabrics 
we have made the above selection, knowing it will 
well justify our choice and recommendation. Beauti- 
fully soft and pliable—the shades being many and 
novel, among the latter will be found Delph’ Blue, 
Pompeian Red, Ashes of Roses, Mousse, Gull Grey, 
Electrique, Bordeaux, Champignon—all artistic 
and most becoming. 26 inches wide, 1s. per yard. 


FABRIQUE MIGNON. 


Made of soft, pure, yarn-dyed wools. This pretty 
material will favourably compare with any of the 
new cloths brought out for winter use, and will 
specially commend itself to, those whose tastc 
dictates a good but plain fabricifora dress. 25 inches 
wide, 1s. 64d. per yard, 


Prices range 


PLUMETIS. 


A fine Cashmere-finished fabric with coloured silk 
embroidery woven in small designs, and in different 
patterns, This isa welcome addition to our choice 
of winter, materials, and a novelty that many ladies 
will rejoice to secure after the long continued 
popularity of plain. dr fabrics, xs. 1ndd. and 
2s, 14d. per yard, 25 inches wide. 


NORTH BRITISH WOOLLEN 
FABRICS. 


This season our native talent is in’ the ascendant. 
The Scotch with their woollen goods in every shade 
of dye, and ina large, variety of texture, ry the 
palm for perfection of finish and superiority of value. 


a 


The Glencarse Tweeds give an idea of their plain 
cloths, both for quality and colour, and the Glencoe 
Dress Serges are a beautiful fabric. Superior in 
every way. These latter goods are double width and 
remarkably cheap, 43in. wide, 2s. 6d, per yard, 


POMMELE 


There are many novelties for winter use all more 
or less pretty, but the most striking are the materials 
with a raised figure, or spot loosely woven into a con- 
trasting colour on the surface of the plain fabric. 
The eflect thus gained is extremely pretty and novel, 
There are plenty of choice and numerous colours in 
these goodsand the prices are rs. rdd.and 3s.add. 
per yard, 23in. wide. 


FREE. NEW SYSTEM CASH. 


The Queen, the Lady’s Newspaper, says the goods*of 


ROBINSON and CLEAVER, 


BELFAST, IRELAND, 
“HAVE 


A WORLD-WIDE FAME.” 


RISH DAMASK 
TABLE - LINEN — 


Fish Napkins, 2s, 11d. per 


Samples post free. 


I. 


coloured pictures, the delightful verse, ar 


THE CHILDREN’S FINE ART GIFT BOOKS 


FOR 1884. 

UACKS: The Story of the Ugly 
Duckling, After Hans Curistian ANDER- 
Told in Verse and liustrated with Beaute 
Corourep Picrures by M. M.. WinGRave. 

wn 4to., ornamental boards, 5s. ; cloth gilt, 6s. 
<quisite work of art, The Deut ta 
the 
indeed,""—The 


nstructive moral make it a prize 


Christian World, 


dozen. Dinner Napkins, 
ES, ed. per dozen. : Table 2 HAPPY CHILD LIFE, at Home 
CIN 3 yards io yee and at School. Elegantly Ilustrated with 
BS. Tus ray Ae &.3 | Corourep Pictures by Eucene Kuimscu. Folio, 
ij UBS le Cloths ; ah ornamental boards, 6s. ; cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 4 
oat AIS th ase tee “Elegant inform, and profusely illustrated in 
aS 4 Sion Me ienea colours, the drawings, moreover, being exceedingly 
owels » 6 . per dozen. just the kind of book to attract youthful 
Monograms, Cre: Oats Aberdeen Free Press, 
or Arms, Initials, &c., WARD, LOCK. and CO., Salisbury 
woven and embroidered. Square, E.C, 


RISH - MADE 
A SHIRTS.—Best qua- 
lity Longcloth Bodies, with 
four-fold all-linen fronts 
and cuffs, 35s. 6d. the halt= 


able Flannels for the Season. Samples post | r 


(By Special Appointments 
to H.M. the Guecn and § 

HL. and R.H- the Crown 
Princess of Germany), 


Rich SEALSKINS, from 7s. 11d. 
upwards, and CLOTHS for Ladies’ jackets and 
Ulsters were never so cheap and good as at the pre- 
sent time. Our prices also are fully one-third lower 
than those charged by West End Houses. 


ALFRED BROWN and SONS, 
ing and 113, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 
[NFECTION. 


ONDY’S FLUID. 


“The best disinfectant known toscience,”"—Times 

A sixteen-page pamphlet on Sanitation is issued 

free with every bottle of CONDY’S FLUID, the 

only Perfect Deodoriser. "The Best and Cheapest 

Disinfectant. CONDY’S FLUID is not poisonous, 
and has no smell. 


Fifth Edition, 1s., or by post for 12 stamps. 
OSE and THROAT DISEASES. 
3yv GEorGE Moore, M.D. 
London: JAMES EPPS and CO,, 170, Piccadilly. 
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FREE LESSONS IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


AT 108 & 110, REGENT STREET, W. 


The LONDON STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY 
devote a Studio exclus y to Amateurs, and an 
experienced Artist_is always in attendance to. give 
instruction. No Cuaror for Lessons (which are 
private and notin class s made to those purchasing 
the COMPANY'S ¢ ally designed set of Appa- 
ratus. Printing, making up of Albums, and the 
supply of all other Amatenr requirements, the STE- 
REOSCOPIC COMPANY undertake to execute 
promptly in the most careful manner. 


For the “A, B, C of Modern Dry Plate Photo- 
graphy," which the Company has just published, anc 
of ich the Press speak” in the highest) terms 
(price ts.), and all particulars as to lessons, &c., 
apply to " MANAGER,” 108 and ro, Regent Street. 


PORTRAITS. 
¢ the finest."—Art Journal,’ 


ant, and full of life.’ et thencwon, 
superior.” | 


“ Theirs a 
“Soft, 


“None a 
LONDON STEREOSCOPIC and. 
PHOTOGR IPANY, 
108 and 110, REGEN‘ *, and sy, CHEAP- 
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"ALMAINE’S PIANOS, Half- 
Price. From £10. 
AMERICAN ORGANS trom £5. All full 


ompass, warranted for Ten Years, carriage, tree and 


5 BS dozen (to measure 28. | all risk taken. Easiest terms arranged, Old pianos 
AEE ras N= extra). Newdesignsin our | repaired or taken” in exchange, Liberal prices 
wi Indiana Gauze and Printed Shirtingsand Un- | allowed. Estab 


. lished 100 years.—9r, Finsbury Pavye- 
ment, City, F.C, 


BEVERY LADY, 


VERY GENTLE- 
MAN, 


VERY HOUSE. 
HOLD, 


EVERY TRAVELLER, 


VERY SPORTS. 
MAN, 


EVERY COTTAGE, 


BVERY HOSPITAL, 
SHOULD KEEP A BOTTLE. 
It thoroughly cleanses all articles of 


HE TOILET, 
SUCH AS re 

PONGES, which it 

SUSHE renovates. 


BrY HES & COMBS, 


ATHS, &c, BOT- 
TLES, and GLASSWARE ot 

all kinds, and takes stains off Marble 
and Ivory. 


BAU 


DFL 


“[ ® 


fall CHEMISTS, CO-OPERA- 
Is, Gd. TIVE STORES, ‘and PERFU- 


MERS throughout the kingdom 
Full Directions on the Boitles. 
WHOLESALE OF 
OMNED and CO., 
33, RED LION SQUARE, W.C, 


"THE PROPRIETORS of EAU 
D'EL TEB. would draw attention to the fol- 


‘ing Testimonials lately received :— i, 
Toe peu GREEN, the _Principal of a Boarding 
Schoolifor;Y oung Ladies, writes :— In the belief that 
it may be of service to others conducting establi-h- 
ments like this, I willingly bear testimony to the 
advantage we derive from using the Eau d’E1 Teb to 
clean our Sponges. HAVE NEVER MET WITH 
ANYTHING BEFORE THAT DOES IT SO EFFECTUALLY 
THIS. . 
returning from his travels in the 
t cleaned and made things bearable 
se would have given us much inconye- 


veh HOreL KEEPER sends the following :—"" We find 
it very useful. A little cleans the fly-blows from our 
looking-glasses, taking care to pass after ita sponge 
soaked in warm water. It is particularly usciul for 
marble—so really very, valuable throughout large 
establishments like this.” 


(CHOLERA. 
AU D’EL TEB is a means of 


prevention. — nL Soa 
The proprietors have much satisfaction in bringing 
the enclosed testimonial to public notice. 
Translation of letter from Captain bE Barre, of the 
ship Compatriote :— : 
“ Constantinople, June 20, 1884. 
“We had a case of cholera on board during our 


voyage here, I wish to tell you that we employed 
your EAU DEL TEB largely, All about ‘the 
patient was washed in a solution of it, while the 


iy 
verths of all on, board were washed with it, Owing 
to these and other preeautions the disease was con 
fined to one man. 1 consider it most essential to 
cleanliness on shipboard, in hospital, in fret, every- 
where where large numbers of people are compelled to 
dwell together. We puta few spoontulls of it ina 


LLOYD'S 


PATENT FoLdDIMG 


(TWO AND FOUR WHEEL) 
ANY C ARRIAGES 


ALBANY SLIDING DOG CART 
(OPEN). 


ALBANY SLIDING DOG CART 
(CLOSED) 


DOTTED LINES SHOWING OPEN. 
: Patent No, 4,052. : 
Changed instantly from two to tour seats, and wee 
versa, there is nothing in the world to equal their 
marvellous and ingenious construction. 
Inspection will never be regretted. 
HENRY LLOYD, Patentee. 
12, COLQUITT STREET, LIVERPOOL 
Send for particulars 
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Gu y ’s Tonic 
A better, purer Medicine than GUY'S TONIC the 
world cannot produce. It is the Richest, Purest, and 
Best earth can yield, For Chest Di s, Stomach 
Complaints, Liver, Nervous and Kidney Disorders, 
no_remedy on earth is so successful as GUY'S 
TONIC, 


speedy and. so effec- 
> prostration, mus- 
langour, and despondeney. No other 

at ocertain, in indigestion, biliousness, 
itation, and neuralgia. Not a s.ngle case has 
d to be benefited by it, so perfect is this vegetable 


e—however severe the symptoms, chronic 


the complaint, or accute the suflering—ein possibly 
long exist where GUY'S ‘TONIC. is. taken. 


Ss 
Thousands of despairing invalids have been 
astonished at the change resulting from the first bottle. 


Guy’s Tonic 


A few doses will give sufferers an immediate assur- 
ance of returning health. The completeness of the 
cure if persevered with for a short time, is vouched 
for by the number of testimonials we receive. [f you 
are in doubt about your health order the tonic to-day, 
Sold everywhere at as. 91. per bottle. Post free for 
(2sca% in stamps trom the Proprietors, GUYS 
ie! ONIC COMPANY, 6, Sloane Square, London. 

' RUCALYPTERA. 
FLUCALYPTERA. 


FUCALYPTERA. 


NEW DISCOVERY. 
fallible Ci HIE Re 
a ISEXHA 


t 


doand 4s. 6]. 
ard SONS, 


ists, in bottles 


Sole, Wholesale Agents. BARC 


ai Chem 28,9) 
4 LAY 
Farringdon St 


A WIDOW LADY who has a large 


family entirely dependent upon her for support, 
earnestly entreats or i ste Art Embroidery 
tintings on Sat ne kind of artistic 
half the value of 
in left-olf clothing reondition.  Fullest 
ars and references gladly given. — Address: 


. London. 


‘kets of water in which the linen is soaked, and 1 
believe all germs of contagion are thus destroyed, 
(Signed) GEORGES DE BARRE.” 


SLYN, Messrs. H. King and Co., Bankers and 
India Agents, 65, Cornhill, London, 


eee) 
LLOYD'S PATENT Ne 2359 eeees? 


GECONDHAND PIANOFORTES | 


—GREAT SAL aM A number of the best 


instruments descriptions, returned 
trom hue, good as new, at 
greatly reduced pri for cash, or on the 
Three Years’ System, at CH: APPELL and 
Bien 


ard Oblique Cottage and Grand Piano- | 
forte: ==Sceondhand, 
Collard Cottage 
Secondhand, 
Broadwood Cottage and Grand Pianofortes. 
—Secondhand. 
_ Chickering Overstrung and Grand Piano- 
—Secondhand. 
Chappell Pianinos, Overstrung and Grand 
Pianotortes hand, | 
Secondhand American Organs. 
Clough and Warren American Organs.— 
Secondhs rand, 
~ Mason and Hamlin 
Secondhand. 
Alexandre Harmoniums,—Secondhand, 
A large stock at greatly CO" prices. 


HAPPELL and CO, 50, N. 
BOND STREET, and 15, ee sur PRY. 


HAPPELL and CO. have on view | 
every description of PIANOFORTES by the i 

best makers, returned from hire, to be Sold at greatly 
redaced prices for cash, or may be purchased on the 
‘Theee Years’ system 
CHAPPELL PIANOFORTI 
COLLARD PIANOFORT 
LRARKD PIANOFORTES, from 35 guineas. 
BROADWOOD PIANO OR" TEs, from 35 guineas 


HAPPELL and CO.’S Student’s 


and Grand Pianofortes.— 


American Organs.— 


ew 


from 15 guineas. 
4 from 35, guinea 


The } 
| W.MORLE 


EI ANOFORTES, trom 16 guine: aS, 


*HAPPELL and Co.'s PIANINOS, 


with Check Action, from 20 guineas, 


es aC Oi8 JRON 


APPELL and CO.’S_ IRON- 
PIANOFORT 


FRAMED OBLIQUE and COTTAGE 
for Ocean Steamers and Extreme | 
Climates, from 


0 65 ™ineas. 
HAPPELL and CO. have on view. 
GRAND PIANOFORTES from 50 to 259 


AND POULTRY. 


Guir 
NEW BOND STREET 


UCCESSFUL WALTZES. 
SEE SAW WALTZ. By A. G.: 


CRowWE. 
‘Twentieth thousand. 


E FLEURS VALSE 


By W. ALDTEUFEL, 
Seventh thousand. 


WEET VIOLETS WALTZ... 


By Buvcatosst. 
‘Twelfth ‘Thousand. 
ENITIENNE VALSE. 
By WaLDTEUFEL. 
Fifteenth. “Thousand. 
ARTHENIA WALTZ. 
By ANDREW LEVEY, 
Tenth thousand. ' 
Beautifully illustrated. zs. each net. | 
ETZLER and CoO., i 
42, GRE ut MARL. BOROU GH STREET, | 
LONDON, W 


"THE MAID OF THE MILL. 
A great success 
. | ‘HE MAID OF THE MILL. Py) 
STEPHEN _ADAMS. 
HE MAID OF THE MILL.-- 
Sung by Mr, Edward Lloyd at the Promenads | 
Concerts, and received with the greatest enthusiasm. 
‘The words a FLAME TON AIbE. |The music by 
composer * The n Mountains.’ 
lished we day, i s—To be had of all 


TUNICS OSE" 
_ Be OSEY anc CO... : 


STERLIN TOUR in OCTOBER. 
following Songs w be sung every night 
Reaper and the Flowers,” by Cowen, and “ Love's | 
ie -t Song, Molloy (Mz idame Antoinette 
nging,’” by Cecile Hartog, and" My 
by Cowen (Miss Mary Davies); 
“ Never to Know.” by Marzials, and ‘Only “Once | 
y FT Moir (Mr. Aver M'Kay), “The 


by Stephen’ Adan 


(Mr. May brick). 2s, 7 
BOOSEY and CO,, 


RICORDI ’sNEW DANCEMUSIC | 


FOR EVER AND FOR EVER. Walt: on Tosti’s 
celebrated song. Net, 1s. 6d. 
MY D ARLING. Waltz on Bucalossi's popular songs. 


Net 2 
4 Hi I I DREAM. Waltz on F. HH. Cowen's 
world-famed song. By CHartes,Goperry. Net 2s. 
All published with splendidly-iflustrated cover, 


RICORDI, 265, Regent Street, W. 


295, Regent Street. 


EXTRAORDINARY. SUCCESS. 
osirs eee, Beh ep 
Yith Italian and Enelish words. 
TWENTY MELODIES. By F. P. 
OSTI 


An elegant volume, containing some of the most | 
celebrated melodies by. the eminent compsver of the | 


wortd-famed songs, "For Ever and (For Ever, ' 
ane Bye hat Day,” “Let it Be Soon,” Ask 
Me No Mor Tt will be one of the mostadmired | 


Christmas Presents Sh this yoar, 
Pablished in two keys, Paper 5s. net, bound 7s. net. 
RICORDI, aoa Regent Street, W 


i 


“HARLES HALLE’S Practical 
. PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. 


st seetions enlarged. 
New Pranorortre Turor, 
Lae Stand mostatsetul ‘Tutor ever published, 
TH BROTHE KS, London & Manchester 


| INCOGNITA, i 


ats Poultry, London, 


V/ MORLEY. aia Co. (the Pub- 

e lishers of LADDIE and Ciro Pinsuti's 
newest and greatest successes) beg to announce that | 
they have ertng utely secured the copyrights of the 


ny ty new Ra which are now ready. 

PATIE Nob REWARDE D, By Ciro. Pinsuti. 
E fl t, F (Ct F), and G. | 

THE CONQUERORS. ag ‘THEO. BoNnHEUR, 
D, & flat (B to ae )s and F, 

TILL THE BRE BING OF THE Y. By 

Ciro Pi , CCF to), B ta 

DOLLY'S REVENGE. By, Henry NTET. 
¥ flat (FE to i) and Fk, 


" 24 stamps each, 
"and CO., 2 69, Regent St., London, W.: 


and 70, Upper Street, N. (Lists gratis.) 


(7ALTER’S CHOICE. 


New Song, by Cotsrorp Dick. 


2s. net. 
| MEAN To WAIT FOR JACK! 
New Song. (In E flat and F), 
By Corsrorp Dick. 


HE CHILDREN’S ISLAND. 


New Song. By Attce Borton. 


2s, net. 

G RANDMOTHER'’S SWEET-| 
In C sat pane Song. 

By Micnaet Watson. 


as. net, 
COCKS and CO., New Burlington 
Street, London, 


ROBERT 


-IRKMAN and SON, 
MAKERS of GRAND and UPRIGHT 


PIANOF 
3 and 9, Soho Square, aA Trim Works, 


Hammersmith. 


IRKMAN and SON'S HORI- 
ZONTAL GRAND PIANOS are 


of wrought s! japte 
tor the Colonies a of temperature, ‘They 


also make a ata OVERSTRUNG IRON 
GRAND (sft. gin. long) ata ve moderate price. 


if IRKMAN and ‘SON’ S NEW. 

MODEL UPRIGHT PIANOS range trom 
aft. high, are full trichord, iron framed, and fitted 
with the best repetition cheek actions, They can be | 
obtained in every variety of +, including Renais- | 
sance and Queen. OFC st 


All their PIe OR 
‘the THREE YE 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
Now ready at all the Libraries , 


OVE and MIRAGE. -By M. 


( peraan- Epwarps, Author of " Kids," &e. 
168. By May Crommettry, Author of " Queenie,” i 


3 vols, 
DOUBLE DUTCHMAN. 


THE By CATHARINE 
CRICDAR) Author of "The Future’ Marquis.” 3 
vols. 

ON THE SPUR OF THE MOMENT. By | 
Joux Mitts. 3 vols, 

Henry Cressw ELE Author of | 


uae & 
THIS WORLD. 
raail IsapE LLA WEDDLE. 


A Modern Gree 
THE COUNTI 
Littas W. eat 


yol 
HU RST and BLACKETT, 13, Gi. Ma iFbarOUgh Sti 


Works. BY MR. - PULLAN. | 


THE ARCHITECTURAL 
DESIGNS OF 
ILLIAM BURGES, ARA, 
EDITED BY 
R. P. Putran, F.RILB.A, 
Small Folio, 76 Plates, Price £r 


TUDIES in ARCHITECTURAL 
STYLI 
By Ricuarp Popp L Punnan, F.R.LB.A. 


Consisting of Designs for Public Buildings 
in Various Styles. 


Small folio, 96 ates, Price £1. 


ASTERN CITIES and ITALIAN 
S. 
WITH NOTES ON THEIR ARCHITECTURE. 


Crown 8yvo, Price 4s. 


By | 


LL EST? 


Crown 8yo, 5 Plat 


ARCHITECTURE, 
. Price 2s. 6d. 


EMARKS ON CHURCH 
DECORATION. ; 
Crown 8yo, 2 Plates, Price 1s, 6d. 


Copies of these Books will be forwarded, carriage | 
paid, upon receipt of remittance to 


P. PULLAN, 
e 13, BUCKINGHAM STREET, STRAND. 


HIRTS.— FORD'S EUREKA 


SHIRTS, — Great improvements have been 
made in the manufacture of FORD'S EUI 


SHIRT 5 oe ted tor their superior fitting, Six 
for 308., 5s. sent by parcels post free to your 
door, Ww ae Ape Tilustrated self-measure and all 


pier free by post.—R. FORD and CO.. 4 


oultry, London. 


Fee —The only FLANNEL 
SHIRTS that never shrink in washing—not 
ashed 100 times 
browns, &c., 13s. 6d. 


parcels post paid, Write for patterns and self 
measure.—To be had only of R. FORD and CO., 


Made i in Anuseeh colours, greys 
; three for 39s. 6d., 


(CHARLES #1 HALLE S) MUSICAL 
AKY, 


FORSYTH BROT he KS beg to call attention to 


their 

NEW EDITION of CHARLES HALLS 
MUSICAL LIBR: AR 

Which has been enk ined and entirely remodeled on 


the plan ot h's celebrated 
PIANOF ORT © SCHOOL. 
mM appleation 


‘atalogues pes 
Si ondon & M. anchest ers 


FoRSY TH BROT ik R. 
DOMINION ORGANS, 

A Large Stuck of these Celebrated Organs 
blways 07 view. | 
Considered the finest: toned 

produced, \ 

A New Manual Ped: ul (Organ just introduced, style | 
Uowues post fre 

FORSYTH BROT HE RS 
Oxtord Street, London ; 
Manchester, 


American Organs yet! 


On 
. 272a, Regent Cirens, 
tae and tea, Deansgate, 


JUST FOR THE OLD LOVE'S 


SAKE. New Song by Mrs. HENRY Sittenp 


UST FOR THE OLD LOVE’S 


PSAKE, In three keys, ©, D, and FE. Words 
charming} music charming, suits all ve 

has such a pretty Accompaniment, itat once ; sts 

and rivets theattention. Poetie feecling, wood taste, 

and judgment are brought to bear upon symypy thetic 

words—hence the result, a certain” success 

certain encore. Post fr 


and a 


Phe, 


F4aMizy BEREAVEMENTS. 


Upon Rece'pt of Letter or Telearam 
PRLTER ROBINSON: SEXPERIENCED DRESS- 
MAKERS and MILLINERS TRAVEL to ALL 
of ibe CO Cc OU IN iH RY se matter the distance) 


CHARGE, wita 
eee, M: inde “sti 


and a ret assortment of j 
MADE-UP ARTI Soot the best and most suit- | 
abi deseripuon, ee mavens by they a ud and | 
supplic the sa B RE NABL yD 
PR sit Pu sed at the W sees in 


“REGENT STREET,” 


Mourning for Servants at unexceptionally low rates, 
ata great saving to large or small families, 


Funcrals Conducted in ns ig or Country at Stated 


Cha 
PETER ROBINSON s MOURNING WARE- 
HOUSE, 256 to 262, Regent Sucet, London, 


THE BEST CRAPES — | 


“WILL NOT SPOT WITH RAIN, 
qualities finished by the manufacturer. in 
Ne manner solely to the order of PETER 


gd, per y ard, 


Good qualities from 5s, 6d, to ras. 
from 13. 6d 


not finished by this process, 


to gs. 4. 
PARCELS POST FREE, 
Made Up Articles | 
or Materials by the Yard 
Forwarded) Promptly. 


| 

| 

MOUTRIE and SON, 53, Baker Street, London, W. | 
T° LADIES.—Sale of New Music 
ita large reduction, and post free. Allnew Songs, 
pices We, of @ publishers in stock. New copies 
est editions, Prices commence ad., 6d., 8d. Cata- 
logues sent gratis, post free—J, W. MOFF za iad Lae 
Rarnsbury Street, London, N. 3 


PETER ROBINSON, 


OURT AND GENERAL 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE 
aso to 26a, REGENT, STRET, 


ing, 


RES ON CHRISTIAN |i 


\ ad 
cach Sessional Course of ‘Twenty 


its of the United 


Bt 


| The London General 3 


THE GRAPHIC 
ORWICK’ tS) BAKING POWDER. 
NOTICE.—If Borwick’s 
ot the best in the World, 
ORWICK’ S BAKING POWDER. 
ORWICK'S BAKING 
Five Gold Medals, POWDER. 
Whilst no other 
ORWICK'S BAKING POWDER. 
ORWICK’ 'S BAKIN' 
Tas gained one, 
This is nota riddle, 
| BORWICKS BAKING POWDER. 
stion 
ORWICK'S BAKING POWDER. 
Which any housewile SOWDER. 
ill answer_as follows: 
ORWICK' SBAKING POWDER. 
ORWICK’S BAKING POWDER. 
The best of bread, 
| BORWICK'SBAKING POWDER. 
Leics AKING POWDER. 
ndgmost SING. 


“BORWICK'S BAKING POWDER. 
has it iNG 
G POWDER. 
| BOsenee SBAKING 
Baking P. SING POWDER. 
| BORWICK'S) BAKING POWDER. 
Buta 
ORWICK’S BAKING 
Because it makes 
ORWICK’S BAKING POWDER. 
he S Bal of biscuits, 
ORWICK’S BAKING POWDER. 


‘akes ¢ uddings. 
ORWICK'S BAKING POWDER. 


nd is, in fact, a boon and 


ORWICK’ SBAKING POWDER. 


| BORWICK '§ BAKING POWDER. 
N UDA VERITAS. — Grey Hair 
restored by this specific, after, w "s 


Soid by all Grocers, &e. 
the natural culour, not grey. 


it causes growth, arrests gy 
The most harmless 

Atrial will cone ines it has no ou. 
Chemists and Hanr-dressers. esti- 
R. HOVEN- 


denes detection. 
restorer extant, 
tos. 6d,, of all 
monials post tree. —Wholesale Agents : 
Dit N and SONS, London. 


D EAFNESS. — Persons aiilicted 
with Deatness, Noises, or any other, Rar 
for the R E. J. SILVER- 

Rescase, should ius, (MOR Te EAR AND 
containing 


LE (275th thousand), post free, 6d, 
; P e LVE} 
y uable ir dorniation. NPRRIAL” a SPHINGS, 


ON, 16 , 

L LUDGATE CIRCUS, E.C 

r TO LET—Furnished or Unfurnished 
—aA delightfully situated bijou residence facing 

the Thames, close to. Market town twenty miles | 

trom London, easy of access. by the $.W. Railway, 

Lawn down to_River, Grayelly Soil, Good Fishing, 

Shooting, and Hunting, three Bed Rooms. Will be 

let fora nominal rent to a good careful tenant for the 

| Winter Months. | Rent, on lease unfurnished, 479 

| per annum. Apply to A,, 190, Strand, W iC 


; POTATO CROP_ and APPLE 
CONGRESS (‘The).—See the GARDENERS’ 
MAGAZ ©, Saturday, October it, Full report of 
Potato Exhibition, the Jensen System of Potato 
Culture, Apple Congress Reported and Illustrated. 
Price Twopence (specimen 2jd.). Sold by all 


ay agents. wweraa 
: "Sites 4, Ava Marie Lane, London, E.C. 


Hetel du Nil. 


CAIRO (EGYPT). 


First-class. Hotel. Good reputation, Cheap, 
clean, and comfortable_in every respect. Gaze’s, 
Jenkin’s, and Stan en’s coupons accepted, 


CHARLES FRI DMANN, Proprietor. 


ART DEPART- 


ou sae and 
MI EE OPE QF 


i ON YDUCATION SOUTH K 


ART. TRAINING SCHOOL. 
JRES ON THE HISTORICAL 
T OF ORNAMENTAL ART, 
ial” ference to the «Esthetics, and the 
Ge an Contses given during the a Two Sessions, 


Will be Delivered 

Dr. G, G. ZEREFIL, EER. Hist Se, 
In the Lecture Theatre of the South Ke ington 
Museum during the Session 1884-1885, on TUESDAY 
at. EIGHT O'CLOCK, COM- 
NG TUESDAY, 7th OCTOBER, 1884. 
The Public will be admitted on ment of 10s. for 
ectures, Or 5s. 
tor the complete Annual Course of Forty Lectures, 
or ts, each lecture. 


GOLD MEDAL, BOSTON EXHIBITION, 1883. 
IR JAMES MURRAY’S 
FOR ACIDITY, 
INDIGEST 


LUID MAGNESIA. 


Tt he Inv entor’s Pure Original Preparation. 
s. Bottles almost Double usual size. 
SIR Jz AMES MURR ne and SON, Temple Street, 


blin 
BARCLAY and sons, warsngdea Street, London. 


HING-WO.” 


Per 1s. 8d. pound, 
Why help the Civil Servants of the Crown to cet 


Heh ng to live so luxuriously, when you can save 
percent, by dei ae the 
M NCING LAN A & COFFEE COMPANY, 
3, Wes oe Road, Brighton. 
HING- wo.” 


Per 1s. 8d. pound. 
Chests, half chests, and boxes carriage paid to any 
in. don, 


MINCING LANE A & COFFEE COMPANY, 


53, We ern Road, Brighton, 
oO. 
I fat, cure obesity, and 


improve the health without sem vation di tary 
or fatiguing exercise, by F.C. RUSSELL (late of 15, 
Gower Street), Recipe and Wa er iculars will be | 
sent free on receipt of ste amped envelope to F.C, 


remove superfluous 


RUSSELL, Woburn House, Store Street, Bedford 


Square, London, W.C, 


1 ge Regent Street. 


PARIS FASHIONS. —New Pattern | 
MANTLES and COSTUMES have arrived. 
FVENING— DRESSES.—Two 
Guineas and Two and a Half Guineas each, 
newest and most Bishionable style, and made of non- 
crushing silk net, Pencil drawings of the same, 
postage free, on applic “ation. 


JAY'S, Regent Stre 
with sufficient material for bodice included. ‘The 
S, Regent Street. 


PATTERN FREE, 
MPROVED JANUS CORD 


(Registered), both sides alike.—Ladies who at 
‘this season of the year wear_ black dresses from 
| choice, will find JANUS CORD, ‘at 14 Guineas. the 
full dress length, one of the most economical and best 
fer at the price, ever, manufactured fora lady's 

dress, 


Aourainy Warehouse, Regent 
Street, W, 


‘FAT PERSONS. — How to! 


Oct. 


FURNISH THROUGHOUT, 
UBSTANTIAL Artistic Furniture 


a Gui 


Tr, 1884 


‘LEY'S 
FAVOURITE 


BENT 


NOVELS. | ETZMANN & C 
Each work can be had separately, beige 6s., of all ! HAMPSTEAD ok D. 
Booksellers in 1 Town or Country Ne begat soon COURT 
KOAD 


MRS. HENRY WOOD. 
EAST LYNNE 
ANNIE HEREFORD 


BY 


URNISH | THROUGHOUT. 
OETZM Nv 


F 


BESSY RANE Hampstead, Road, near ‘Totterh: a 

THE CHANNINGS GH Leonilon: C3 Nel a Bedding, Dy. 1 
© shing ronmongery » Glas, 

COURT NETHERLE! Ermita, Pictures, Bran’ res, Chik * Pea ot i 


DENE HOLLOW 
E SP STER: S FOLLY 

T 
ee ORGE CANTERBURY'S WII L 
JOHNNY LUDLOW (First Series). 
JOHNNY LUDLOW (Second Series). 
LADY era 

FE'S SE 
one OAKBURN’'S DAUGHTERS 
MASTER OF GREYLANDS 
MILDRED ARKELL 
MRS. HALLIBURTON'S TROUBLES 
ORVILLE COLLEGE 


and every other requisite tor comp.etely turtiish 
house of any class, thereby saving much time, tr 
and expense. Loy mices cons.stent with we 


)) 
teed quality Or ANG ANN and C O 


FFURNITURE. 
© hima and CO, 


DINING . ROOM SUITES. 
OETZMANN and CO. have always on 
in their Show Kooms a great variety in ev 
{ and design. | Handsome M: thogany D 
/ Suite, consisting of a Couch, Six Cha fi 
irs, well upholstered in best le attics : 


OSWALD CRAY, aa su baal sO an Oak Spi 
Mahogany, with) handsom ou 
PARKWATER Bz aek C hairs, and Two E; i Ch: a | 


POMEROY ABBEY 

RED COURT FARM 
ROLAND YORKE 
SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT 
ST. MARTIN'S EVE 
TREVLYN HOLD 
VERNER'S PRIDE 

WITHIN THE MAZE 


BY RHODA BROUGHTON 
COMETH AS A FLOWER 

GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART! | aa 
JOAN : 
NANCY 
NOT WISELY BUT TOO WELL 
RED AS A ROSE IS SHE 
SECOND THOUGHTS 
BELINDA 


MRS. ALEXANDER 
THE ADMIRAL’S WARD 
LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP 
HER DEAREST FOE 

THE WOOING O'T 

WHICH SHALL IT BE? 
THE FRERES 

THE EXECUTOR (In the Press 


MRS. ANNIE EDWARCES 
LEAH: A WOMAN OF FASHION 
OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER? 
STEVEN LAWRENCE: YEOMAN 

A BALL ROOM REPENTANCE 


best leather, and finished in a superior 
| 28 guineas ; Handsome Early English cu 
Dining- room Suites, in Oak or Black Ww tin 
sisting of a large Divan Lounge, Six Cha: 
Two Noble Easy Chairs, upholstered in be 
; and finished in’ the best possible mann 
guineas. 
| a 
oe a KENSINGTON by DRAW. 
! ING-ROOM SUITE.-New ut: o 
Ma i and Gold 
. and tour chiirs aph: 
and finished in the best mani 
din rich silk tapestry and trin 
yone about to furnish should 
suite, on view ft the Show-rooms, Ay 
designs from to to ryo guiness 


Canter. 
O ETZMANN & CQ. 


LD QUALITY" BRUSSELS 
CARPETS.—OFTZMANN CO Na 3 
ah ways in stock some beat Five F 
SERA Quality, same as used to 

s ago; these are made tor Oo and CO tr 
selected home grown wools son speed had 
and, newest designs: are ot remark he as 
mid pegtine ney MTetterkel it 


RT iS1ic BORDERED CAR: 
PETS.-OETZMANN and CO. 2: 

creasing taste for artistic fturt ny! 

ducing some very, handsome Bur 
every class of design, adapted to ev 
nishing and decoration, at greatly 
canging from zos. to 1S gu 
sketch plans of rooms as guides tor 


BY 


os 


BY 


y MRS. H RIDDELL are sent post free on applies LON. Sinul 
MYSTE ne IN PALACE GARDENS Seman "Eanes 
MRS. PARR IN CARPETS.—OF TZM ANN ( 


selling an immense stock 
| Carpe s newest and be tle 
These goods are considerat 
visit of inspection resp 
importation of fing uty ie 
view. WOE! TZM nd C 


ADAM AND EVE 
DOROTHY FOX 


BY 
BY HAWLEY SMART 
BREEZIE LANGTON 


Y MARCUS CLARKE 
FOR THE TERM OF HIS NATURAL 


Artist! fe cane 


CURTAINS - 


LIFE w Te double borders Ht Res ch decent 
Ni 1 IV u \ d ); 
BYELORENCE MONTGOMERY | itll the subdued shades ot cule 
MISUNDERSTOOD pee aes: quality bit eR cle 
ahd 7. 7 A rds tony Dy 5. ches 
a la per pair [OR TZMANN and CO. 


FURNISHING IRONMONGERY 
Y JESSIE FOTHERGILL 


THE FIRST VIOLIN | Cae and CO. 
PROBATION ; 

HEALEY N ERY 
tis WELLFIELDS | FURNISHING IRONMONGER? 
KITH AND KIN PLATE ‘Tea and Cotice wt 


aet (quality Quan 
able Cutlery ; hands: i 
japanned Toilet Sets, Kitchen I 
deseription, Mats, Matuny, | 


CH 

EMOVALS AND WARE. 
HOUSING.—-OETZMANN ard CO) a ; 

take REMOVALS by Road, Karls aR 
large Pantechnicon Vans, also W NE i Ot : 
when required ; competent pers : 

handling valuable and delete art @ 
the goods caretuily removed: and refed Ht 

are very incl wend eu be ascertunct 
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OLD AND YOUNG EGYPT 
En Cwo Paris—Part EE, The Country. 


DRAWN AND Written ny IL, Hl. 


EMIND US LIE THE WHITE MINARETS, the 
B melon-shaped cupolas, the mud-built houses of an Egyptian 
city. Before us a level plain, stretching uninterruptedly 

to the sharp horizon, variegated by brilliant streaks of emerald 
green, patches of yellow, bands of white, and strips of purple- 
red, according to the diversified cultivation and the stretches 
of ploughed land, and further dotted by clumps of tamarisk- 
trecs and date-palms,,which, though sparsely scattered in the fore- 
around, yet with increasing distance and perspective close up 
to the sky in a dark-green dotted fringe: such are the prospects 
before and behind us as we ride along an Egyptian country 
road, If we look at the ground we are actually traversing we shall 
find that the road is simply an ancient causeway, made by the 
trampling of many feet for many centuries, and that it has had no 
more regular construction, as might be guessed from the windings 
and hollows and ruts with which it unusually abounds. If we look 
on cither side we shall notice the dyke filled with water, which 
seems invariably to follow the course of the road, serving to irrigate 
the adjacent fields. So we glance behind, before, beneath, and all 
around us$ and if it be, as I for ever imagine it, a sweet spring 
morning in Lower Egypt, with the air full of fragrant scent from 


the bean crops and the clover, and the many wild birds uttering 


joyous cries, we shall take in the simple features of a landscape in 


the Nile Delta with placid enjoyment and approlaticn. 
Between Cairo and the Mediterranean, in that fan-shaped 
northward extension of Egypt which is shut in by the 
desert, hills, and the sea, the country is one huge kitchen 
garden, and has alla kitchen garden's quaint and orderly 
beauty, The land being criss-crossed at right angles by 
numberless irrigation trenches, and divided into larger sec- 
tions hy dykes, and again into yet greater divisions by broad 
canals, has the appearance of being marked off by water into 
geometrical designs, while the formal disposition of positive, 
almost glaring bits of colour in the different neatly-separated 
plots of land, tends to make the plain like a Persian carpet, or a 
theme of colour-decoration in Saracenic Art, 

Amid the meadows and the dykes great sleepy buffaloes are 
standing in a state of contented languor. They have had their 
morning mud-bath, without which it is supposed no buffalo can 


exist for more than twenty-four hours, and now, chewing the cud ee es 


and moving nought but their ears and tails to keep the flics from 
settling, they stand or recline in pensive attitudes, while the hooded 
crows familiarly perch on their high grey backs. It is perhaps seven 
o'clock in the morning, and the road is thronged with flocks and 
herds and their drivers. Where they are being driven to—whether 
to pasture or to market—I cannot say, but about this time in the 
day the sheep—funny brown things, all curly wool and playfulness 
-and the lean goats and the dewlapped cattle are seen slowly 
peregrinating along the dusty roads, urged on by boys with long 
sticks, or by hard-featured peasant women, clothed in garments of 
deep indigo-blue. As we ride along, alternately walking soberly 
amid the flocks and herds, while the sheep butt and skip around us 
in familiar sport, or irresistibly break into an inspiriting gallop 
whenever the road is level and unoccupied, we come up with a 
string of camels, loaded with small forests of green forazte, which 
they are carrying to some country town. Two or three men are 
with them—you know too well by this time the picturesque costume 
of these semi-Arabs, so I will not reiterate a hackneyed description 
—and they greet us with a half-mumbled salutation, of which I 
have never been able to retain more than the last word—something 
or other ‘*Sa'id”—then, for .the road is narrow, they tap their 
camels with long sticks, and cry to them to stop or stand aside. 
This the camels do with many grumblings and mutterings of 
ungracious assent, and I give them as wide a berth as possible, 
possessing a rooted idea, founded on some natural-history manual 
of my childhood, that a camel hates a horse and, by implication, its 
rider, and invariably bites both if they come within reach, Indeed, 
if looks count for anything, the foremost camel of the band regards 
me from under his long-eyelashed eyclids with such bitter detesta- 
lion, that I feel quite apologetic for having caused him to turn 
aside. A Frenchman in Alsace, who has to take the wall to let 
three German soldiers go by abreast, could hardly express more 
acrid hate. This camel wears a muzzle of withes, and continually 
champs his saliva into white foam, doubtless as a vent to his pent-up 
feclings, for spring with these queer ruminants is the season of love, 
and all the male camels would fain hie away to the open fields, and 
gambol with their numerous lady-loves, rather than trudge along 
a dusty highway with loads of forage swaying from side to side. 

The camels are passed, and then another gallop ensues 
ll we are again checked by a concourse of men and_ beasts. 


JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S., ArricAN EXPLORER AND 


Along all Egyptian roads, at intervals of a mile or more, are 
placed drinking-fountains, called (I think) ‘sabail,” with water 
mercifully provided for all living creatures, whether flocks and 
herds, weary dogs, thirsty humans, or the merry black and white 
water-wagtails that flirt their tails and perch on the fountain’s brim. 
The upper part of the little white-washed erection is generally a 
graceful cupola on four short pillars, and th!s covers, at about five 
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feet from — the 
ground, the raised 
cistern whence 

mankind relieves its 
thirst 
tin vessel 
water, which is protected by 
the 


by 


dipping a 
into the darkling 


the cupola from sun’s 
heat and the sand-laden wind. 


Below, at the base of the struc- 


ture, are several drinking- 

troughs for all animals to quench 

their thirst. On the bare white sides of the 
“sabail” inscriptions in Arabic may often be 


seen, chalked up with a hasty hand. Sometimes, 


generally they express a thirsty wayfarer’s graul- 
tude to Allah for His bountiful gift of water, or 
they further record an expression of belief in 
the efficacy of prayer, or of Mahomed’s in- 
tercession, Occasionally a loose 
itself. These 
vous and resting-places with the country people, 
when approach. 


jest obtrudes 


“sabail” are great rendez- 


and are rarely deserted you Here you 


may encounter most of the country types which compose the 
collection of sketches which I put before you on the following 
page. 

Here “Old Egypt,” some half-Bedouin camel-driver, may be 
seen, stopping to quench his thirst and give and return the morning 


Autnor oF “Tun Rrver Conco” 


greetings. Tcall him ‘ Old Egypt,” as being the opposite pole to 
the ** Young Egypt ” whose portrait. was presented to you in the 
former part of these jottings, and also because I despair of finding 
an older type that has remained unchanged. ‘This man’s forefathers 
probably entered Egypt with Amru and his invading Arabs at the 
end of the seventh century, and no earlier, unless, indeed, the 


Bedawi, the wandering Arabs, have not roamed over the Egypiian 


“AMID THE MEADOWS AND THE DYKES GREAT SLEEPY 


? 


BUFFALOES ARE STANDING * 


delta from the days of the Ilyksos kings. -lprofos of the Bedawi, 
or Bedouins, a curious note may be mentioned here, which T derive 
from a fellow traveller in Egypt, who was a great Hebrew scholar. 
xvii, 6) 


PATHS» 


We all know the passage in the Old Testament (1 Kings 
wherein Elijah the Tishbite is said to have been fed by 


Now in Hebrew and modern Arabic alike, ‘*Ghorban” (in the 
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plural) means “fravens,” and “?Orban” (plural of Arab) means 
Bedawi, wandering Arabs. The initial letters in both words (G#ain, 
fit) ave only distinguished cither in Tfebrew or Arabic characters 
by a dot, and this dot or point having been taken for granted, owing 
to some blemish in the original manuscripts, it is alleged that a mis- 
translation of ‘¢ravens” for ‘* Arabs” has thus been perpetuated. 


Stopping to water his horse at the trough of the ‘‘sabail,” you may see 


SILIN-EL-BELAD 


an “Efendi,” or local squireen, attended by a ragged groom, Hehas, 
perhaps, been riding round his estate this morning, or perhaps he 
may be a tax-gatherer come to estimate the yield of the crops. His 
grecting is reserved, though polite, and he looks at us out of the 


corners of his eyes, as if distrusting the motives that 
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curved beaks—are turning over the old droppings of Une -eattle for 
the sake of the beetles which go thither to lay their eggs. From the 


reeds that border the dyke sedge-warblers send an_ occasional 


chirrup ; crickets are in full swing with their monotonous stridula- 
tion 3 anda fit key note: to this weary music is the dolorous grating 
creak of the sakiyah, or water-wheel, which is being turned by 
some patient beast continually treading his circle of beaten earth. 
We are now passing along a more regulated track than hereto: 


It bears some resemblance toa road, and even becomes at 
In the 


fore. 
times an avenue, shaded over head by tall tamarisk trees. 
fields on cither side corn and clover give place to patches of onions, 
cabbages, lettuces, and many other vegetables. Then an Arab 
village comes in sight, and a glint of white water is just visible 
beyond, where the Nile itse:if is flowing between high banks 
bordered with weeping willows. The village is mainly mud-built, 
and, indeed, in the dried-up pools about its outskirts, mud-pie or 
mud-patty making is going in earnest, women and children being 
engaged in kneading the soft grey mud into bricks, which are then 
laid apart to be baked. Just under the walls of the village there 
are great stagnant pools remaining from one Nile overflow to 
another, and often serving as bathing-place and drinking supply to 
the villagers. ‘The surface of the water is half covered with 
brownish slime, or it may be a uniform grecn, with duck-weed. 
Brown men and boys with nothing on, and even their tarbooshes 
off, showing their heads half shaven, half covered with long black 
locks, are bathing and sporting in these pools, while perhaps a dead 


cat or dog, or even an ancient buffalo, lies rotting in the water, and 


should make us leave the railway to journey on horse- 
back along the Egyptian by-roads. | 
Groups of women, with their great earthen pitchers 
poised on the head, are slowly trooping along the i 
raised pathway above the road, coming to fill up the 
water jars at the fountain for their honsehold’s daily 
supply. They must necds stop to gossip—is not 
gossip at the fountain their sole pleasure and relaxa- 
tion through the day’s drudgery ?—and they are by 
no means churlish of greeting, even to the English 
infidels, to whom with not unkindly manner they 
hand draughts of cold water in the tin mug hanging 
to a nail against the fountain wall. These women 


of the country are far simpler in’ habits, far freer 


and less hedged round by restrictions, than their 


sisters in the town. They go unveiled, and march 


along vith sturdy stride, disdaining to ride on don- 


iS 
keys. ‘Their faces are frequently pleasing, and some- 
times pretty. The complexion is generally rather 
yellow, Lut the eyes are really fine and the teeth 
good. “They bear blue tattoo marks on various parts 


of the faces some on the chin, others on the brow, i 


most of the races of | 


ised mankind their physical beauty is far | 


nore, or cheekbones. As in 


unc 
fufertor to that of the men, and their stature is apt to 


be dumpy and low. 


Itis getting warm as we jot on again beyond the ee, 3 
fountain, for the sun is fast approaching the zenith, 
The buflatoes are immersed up to their noses and 
horns in every piece of water sufficiently deep to 


fewer flocks 


There are 


admit of their bodies being covered. 


i AN ARAB GENTLEMAN 


upon the road now, and many  self-possessed hoopoes—pretly 


graceful birds, chestnut, white, and black, with gay crests and 
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lending doubtless an agrecable flavour to the strange fluid with 
which the natives, when too lazy to go to their wells, quench their 
thirst, and imbibe the seeds of cholera. As their wells, however, 
are near neighbours to cesspools, it is probable that the result would 
be the same wherever they drew their water, unless they took 
the trouble to go to the ‘*sabail,” the canals, or the Nile. Every 
Egyptian village is built on, and out of, the @%ris of its pre- 
decessors, if, indeed, its history has not been continuous, and a long 
series of gradual changes, with scarcely a break from the most 
ancient times to the present day. When a building falls into ruin 
they do not clear the ruins away, but rather build on top of them, 
and so the villages rise higher and higher on the rubbish heaps of 
bygone days. This system is partly intentional, because in 
aceasional high floods of the Nile the lower habitations are no‘ 
always safe. Yet most of these villages would be treasure-houses 
of archivolory were excavations undertaken in the mounds that 
mark the sites of ruined buildings. It is really difficult to realise 
the fact that the soil of Egypt has been merely superficially turned 
over in-certain parts, and that there are many untouched places in 
the Delta where cities are known to be buried under the dust 
heaps, and where the peasant children can find coins and antiques 
for the trouble of routing in the earth with their fingers or toes. 

The outskirts of the modern villages are most unsavoury, The 


garbage that lies in all directions, the stagnating water, and the 


Ger. a1, 10s 


various dead animals thrown out of the town, combine to form - 


is 


disagreeable smell in midday heat. Multitudes of busting fle, 


surround you, and weary you with their pertinacity. Did youn 


A FELLAIL 


continually wave your arms and carry a fly-fapper they woul! 
crowd into your eyes, up your nostrils, and even enter your month 


whenever it was open. If then you reflect that these 


flies have probably left the foulest of garbage tu) 


| settle on your face their presence becomes into- 


lerable, and you frantically slash at them in’ st 
directions til .exhaustion supervenes. 
half 


transit of its dirty streets we disturb the mans 


As we ride round the village to avoid 
vultures, kites, crows, and mangy dogs which are 
finding something to devour in the heaps of refuse. 
We have preferred to fix our resting-place in an open 

| spot on the banks of the Nile, where the weeping 

| willows cast their shade, and we can lie at the tent 
watch the white-sailed) dahabiahs 


door and great 


floating lazily down the river. Whilst our luneh is 
preparing the old Sheikh-el-Belad comes to see us. 
and squats down with two or three attendant friends 
on the ground facing the doorway. He has not 
much to say of any interest or novelty, and after 
the complimentary cup of coffee is over takes his 
' leave, His place is taken by the hoopoes and water: 
wastails, which, with the boldness characteristic of 
Egyptian birds, hop close up to the tent, and eat 
the scraps and crumbs thrown out to them, 

Not far from us, along the banks of the river, 4 
market is taking place, the point of rendezvous 
b being an old Marabout’s tomb.  Tither camels. 
buffaloes, oxen, sheep, goats, fowls, and turkeys ar. 


brought 


> 


for sale, and the clamour of disputing 


tongues, together with the many cries of birds and 
beasts, reach us at our meal in a strange medley ot 
sounds, which, as the afternoon progresses, and the 


market-people disperse, break up and die away, save for the 


heartrending lowins of an unhappy cow whose calf has been parted 


from her, and whe vetises to be comlorted. 
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Syme hundred yards away from the river bank are great dilapidated 
whitewashed barracks falling into ruin, and now tenanted only by a 
few Vgypuian gendarmerie, who are lying in the shade smoking 
egaretics. To the right of the barracks arises an unwicldy pile of 
sever stories, the usual country palace in Parisian style built by the 
uv-khedive. Behind the stuccoed mass is a magnificent garden, of 
which the peach and almond trees in blossom stand out, soft clouds 


of pak blossom against the sombre hackground of darker foliage. 


IN) 
\ ge 


A NILE TOWN 


Tuither, tempted by anticipations of cool shade and flower-fragrance, 
We Giect our steps, to be met by an obsequicus Coptic gardener, 
who has been sitting with a few friends under the vines and fig-trees 
which he vicariously tends, and who, with some vague fear of having 
to render an account of his stewardship, hopes to propitiate us with 
his willing service. 

The shabby gateway to the palace-court is still surmounted by a 
firework device, a vestige of the last visit paid to his demesne by the 
late owner. The palace steps are already in ruin, possibly owing to 
the stones having been removed and stolen during the recent time of 
anarchy. A mean and warped wooden door, ill-fitting the doorway, 
its planks cracked and bowed, and needing but a slight push to yield 
and admit you, is nevertheless attached to the jamb by a huge pad- 
Jock, which is ceremoniously unlocked by the guardian, while one of 
the underlings creeps through below the hinges and drags it open 
from the inside, Then we are in a spacious hall, with tall mirrors 
set in frames of tarnished gold, and bearing still on them the pasted 
label of their maker's name and address at Marseilles! The stone 
floor is covered with immense French carpets of grandiose design— 
leviathan roses and lilies. Round this apartment are divans covered 
with chintzes to match the carpets. A fine large staircase of bold 


design starts away from the farther end of the room, and on 
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having been a rainy one, the timbers are rotting, and I fancy the 
palace may soon solve the difficulties attending its keeping up by 
falling down, and adding another ruin to the many around. 

A more pleasing spectacle is the beautiful garden attached. Left 
to itself for several years, free from pruning-knife and scythe, the 
alleys are nearly shut out from the sky beneath a maze of interlacing 
boughs, and choked up with high bush grass, There are fairy forests 
of peach and apricot trees, of almonds, cherries, and plums, filling 

the garden with the odour of their masses 

of blossom, There are hedges of gera- 
niums alla blaze of scarlet, A‘béseus trees, 
with their glorious deep crimson flowers 
—and roses! Roses to any extent, not 
wonderful in individual quality, but in 
such profuse quantity that the eye lights 
on them at every turn. Groves of dark 
palm trees dominate the alleys of the 
garden, and here and there a gloomy 
cypress or shady lotus-tree gives depth 
and solemnity toa quiet nook. In the 
centre of the garden stands a huge and 
tasteless kiosque, under which is a marble 


fountain, with sculptured eagles ready to 


discharge thin shoots of water from their 
beaks, This kiosque, were it a little less 
tawdry, might serve in fancy for some 
enchanted palace sunk in slumber, for we 
have had to fight our way to it through 
rose-tangles and briars, and here on 

arriving, by the last gleams of the sinking 

sun, we seem to distinguish figures of 
beautiful damscls sunk in sleep, the attendants on some central 
figure which stands in petrified wonder above ihe eagles on 
the fountain, Alas! Jooked at closer, they are seen to be 
only the common-place marble houris’ made to order either to 
hold gas-lamps, as these do, or fill up halls and landings in 
Continental hotels. Laden with all the flowers we can carry, 
and followed by the gardener bearing more, we return to our tent, 
and pass a cosy evening there, only moderately disturbed by the 
fleas and dogs which have sallied out from the town to harass 
us to the best of their ability. Tired with the day’s ride, and 
sprinkled all over with insect-powder, we lie down to rest too sleepy 
to be much agitated by either plague, though both fleas and dogs in 
Egypt are potent for ill. The fleas simply swarm in the soil, no 
matter whether you be far removed from a city or not; while the 
cogs would not be true to their race did they not bay at every 
stranger's presence from dusk till dawn. 

When you are in an isrtable or nervous mood, an Egyptian doz 
of evil mind has the power to make you cruelly suffer. [lis com- 
panions have done their usual barking, yapping, howling, boo— 
hoo—hoving, which commences afier sunset, and are disposed to 
slink off towards midnight, and occupy themselves with a quict 
prowl, But he, the evil-minded dog, who bears you some deep 
and unexplained grudge, wills it not so, 


and determines to rekindle the quiescent 


angcr of his comrades. So the brief 
and unhoped-for silence which comes as 
balm to your wearied brain is suddenly 
broken by a hideous, tempestuous volley 
of barks, delivered with such furious 
impetuosity that they become merged at 
the end into a prolonged howl. This 
recalls his retreating companions, who at 
first are indisposed to join, having already 
had their fill of baying, and being rather 
more inclined to forsge for a supper. 
But this zealot of a dog, who goes on 
continuously yapping, though his vo‘ce 
grows faint and shrill with exhaustion, 
animosity of his 


rekindles the swlen 


friends, and they prowl round the tent, 


giving assent to all he puts forward in 
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ascending it we arrive at a great serics of apartments, ample, 
spacious, and lofty, with high ceilings, and many windows. These 
Toons are not ill-designed as regards shape, but, as usual, their deco- 
‘ation is in the worst possible taste. Here the carpets, the divans, 
the curtains are rapidly perishing under the attacks of moths and 


“unp. The roof being partly in disrepair, and the late winter 


his indictment with low, muttered growls, 


Then one or two of the most moved 


among them join the accuser, and their 

fresh voices lend strength to his, and, 

encouraged by the growing sympathy of public feeling, he declaims 
against you with renewed vigour, 

At last the whole assembly is stirred, and a deafening clamour 

lady dogs becoming hysterical, and 


breaks out, some of the 


rising in shrill and dolorous ‘*boo-hoo’s” above the gruffer bass 


of the sterner sex, while all the time, his steady barking rising 


irtumphant above the general chorus, your persecutor shricks cut 
your crimes in a transport of maddened fury, delighted to find 
he has roused public cpinion, and with a glad tone of “TI told you 
so!—I told you so!” ringing through his deafening barks. At this 
juncture you have risen, anid seizing everything portable in the tent, 
have sallicd forth to prove that dozs are mortal, your cars exaspe- 
rated by the unmerited attacks on your rest; but futile is your 
sortie: the curs that a minute before were at your very portal are 
now far dispersed, and become mere flitting shadows in the gloom. 
To satisfy your feelings you hurl something in their direction, and 
return to bed, to be followed by a renewed outburst from the now 
thoroughly-in-carnest dogs, who find their worst suspicions con- 
firmed, and have at you with their tongues till day breaks. 
Journeying in the Dela is certainly pleasanter at present than in 


Upper Egypt. The people are softer and less fanatical in feelin: 


than the inhabitants of Upper Egypt, who, perhaps because they are 
more purely Arab in Llool, feel more keenly the degradation of 
having their country occupied by a Chrisiian army. The ordinary 
fellah of the Delta is a timid, submissive creature, who only asks 
to be let alone, He scarcely cares who governs him, provided the 
taxes do not drain his sustenance entirely, and he be left with some- 
thing sufficient to keep life going. Dut the peasant of Upper 
Egypt is less tractable to deal with: and, though generally better 
treated than the Delta man, erumbles more with each concession, 
and is hard to please. Ile is, however, thridty, and is continually 
saving money. 

Upper and Lower Egypt differ much in climate. The Delta o 
the Nile is quite a rainy country in the winter months, but south 


There is generally a 


of Cairo rain falls with increasing rarity. 
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month’s difference in the crops between these two provinces. In 
the middle of March the wheat, which in the Delta is a green blade, 
in Upper Egypt, two hundred miles above Cairo, is ready for 
reapinz. 

In Upper Egypt also the landscapes differ somewhat from those 
we have already described. Here there is no interminable horizon 
of meadow lands and verdant pasture, Ascending the Nile above 
Cairo, its valley lessens to a width of twenty miles, This tract, 
periodically overflowed, is richly green antl all eultivated, but 
beyond on either side it is limited by the yellow hills of the desert, 


Ore. , es . . +p 
Wa.ci occasionally rise into black-peaked, frowning mountains. ‘The 


course of the river at any distaie> from its ba s marked by the 
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white sails or slant ng masts of the dahabiahs as they wend their way 


through the landscape. The river’s bed is mile-wide, but in the 


summer months the stream is split up into many channels by sand- 


banks and low, wooded islands. As in the Delta country canals 


abound. Indeed, they are for ever tapping the Nile below its last 
Cataracts. There are also many lagoons and shallow pools remain- 


ing from the annual overflow of the Nile. At the time of this 


inundation the country of Upper Tgypt is a great expanse of water, 


LISHING-LOATS ON A LAGOON 


and only the main highways and the villages remain above the 
surface. The roads are raised some fifteen fect above the level of 
the fields, and thus as you journey along these causeways you can sce 
far and wide over the flat country. At sunset it is curious to see 
the long files of men and beasts standing out in black silhoucttes 
as they pass along against the flaming sky. 

In Upper Egypt the crops generally raised are wheat, beans, 
lucerne, and sugar-cane; in Lower Egypt, also cotton and _ rice. 
The date-palm is abundantly planted, and there are several varieties 
of dates, some good and others barely catable. In the spring 
time the Arabs may be seen ascending the trunks of the female 
palms, by means of a strap round their backs which they use as a 
lever, and carrying with them a bunch of the male flower, with 
which to fertilise the female blossom. How did the date-palm 
manage before man meddled with its family affairs? Was it wind- 
fertilised, or did the bees have aught to do with it? The male 
flower has two points about it likely to attract insects—a strong, 
fragrant smell and a bright yellow interior to the spathe. 

In Egypt there is many a pastoral strip of country wherein the 
scenes of life recall the days of the patriarchs. The people are 
dwelling in little camels’-hair tents, or hastily-constructed dwellings 
of withes and grass. Over the plains wander great herds of cattle, 
whose humps and dewlaps and general contour have remained 
almost unchanged since the days of the Ancient Egyptians. Horses 
are tethered near the habitations, and neigh and whinny to their 
companions passing along the roads or arriving from a jouracy. 
Female camels with their young are strolling round the encampment 
cropping the sparse herbage. Herds of asses, flocks of black and 
brown sheep, troops of milch goats with their gambolling kids, show 
that the riches of the modern Arab are in kind and manner what those 
of his ancestors were when thcy wandered about the deserts 
of Syria and the Euphrates Valley some two thousand years and 
more ago. About the stubble, where the corn has been freshly cut, 
great flocks of blue pigeons are feeding. They fly out some miles 
from the villages to feed, returning at night to those pigeon-towers, 
so abundant in every Egyptian town, which are built by the 
inhabitants to collect their excrement, the ‘doves’ dung” of the 
Scriptures, which makes such excellent manure. There ane perhaps 
as many pigeon-towers in every village as there are dwelling- 
houses, and their architecture is sometimes most fantastic. 
They 


rudely decorated with designs in whitewash and yellow ochre. 


imitate ruined towers and = minarets, and are often 


The domestic fowl, it is needless to say, is abundantly found 
throughout Egypt at the present day, but it would be a curious and 
interesting question to decide the date of its introduction to the 
Valley of the Nile. It is not, I believe, represented among the 
many living creatures depicted in the ancient Egyptian mural 
paintings, das-relicfs, or papyri. The domestic fowl was not 


Lnown to the Jews before their Persian exile, and the Greeks, also, 
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£ + ecg wees. Be 
seam to have received it first from Persian or Asiatic sources. It 5 


inhabitants of Tropical Africa have not 
among them subsequent 


to its introduction into the Valley of the Nile. The whole question 
animals and cultivated 


possible even that the 


always possessed it, but date its appearance 


of the origin and history of our domestic 


; bead : : any 
plants is one of the most intricate and interesting among the many 


collateral problems to which the rise and development of msn 


have given birth. 

Another addition to the Egyptian farmyard, apparent! 
the buffalo, now one of the most 
These great 


y not 


pre-Ptolemaic in history, is 
serviceable creatures the modern Egyptian possesses. 
“water oxen” are of course the tamed and degenerate descendants 
of the Indian buffalo, or ‘ Arnee,” found wild over most parts of 
Tropical Asia. They still retain from their wild ancestors a semi- 
aquatic mode of life, and are unable to live if deprived of their 
caily bath. There is no doubt that Nature was gradually trans- 
forming this creature into a kind of horned hippopotamus destined 
to a purely aquatic existence, when man, stepping in at this 
juncture, spoiled all her plans with his impatient action, tamed 
some of the buffaloes, and proceeded to exterminate the rest, and 
thus we find the creature at the present time only presenting the 
dawning of certain peculiarities, such as its nearly hairless hide, 
ong muzzle, flat horns, and broad splay hoofs which would, in the 
course of time, and with free scope of action, have developed into 
very striking modifications for a water life. A curious point about 


these buffaloes is their mode of attack. They do not gore, but 


strike down their enemy with their horny convex foreheads, and 
then, bowing down, trample him to death with their broad knees. 

It is difficult to recognise the supposed hatred of Easterns for the 
dog with the fact that all Arab villages swarm with these animals. 
In Egypt there are two principal breeds fairly dissimilar in character 
and appearance. The common kind is the well-known pariah dog, 
yellow, prick-eared, and jackal-like, but there is also a larger type 
of dog used for guarding flocks and houses, looking like a black 
wolf, and very fierce in disposition. The pariah dog is a noisy 
coward, barking perpetually, but afraid to bite, whereas this fierce, 
wolfish sheep-dog makes but little noise, and bites ferociously when 


his suspicions are aroused. The domestic cat of the Nile Valley is 


MALE LLO.SOM OF THE DALE-Peawea 


an rnchanged descendant from those lucky grimalkins whom the 
Ancient Egyptians pampered when alive and embalmed when dead, 

Some people who like to start theories cf their own to differ from 
those generally accepted maintain that the origin of our domestic cat 
Les in a gawky, long-legged, sandy-coloured, lynx-like creature found 
in Upper Nubia and Eastern Africa, and not, as few have doubted, in 
the ordinary wild cat of Europe and Asia, which in everything but 


length of tail resembles our domestic form. To them I would point 


out that the Egyptian cat is never tabbied, a form of marking rare} 
pa bury 
absent from the domestic cat, and never from its true wild progenitor 
5 te 
The present cats in I-gypt are rather pretty creatures, graceful, short. 


legged, bushy-tailed, and well-marked. 


THE GARDEN OF A DESERTED PALACE 


Although Egypt proper is somewhat poor in indigenous mammals, 
those that it possesses being principally of a “desert ” character, yet 
it is singularly rich in bird fava, Besides its intermediate situa- 
tion between the palcoarctic—Europo-Asiatic—region on the north, 
and Tropical Africa on the south, which causes it to be a meetint 
ground of these two diverse districts and their different saz and 
Jrora, it also lies on the road of migration, and for certain months ia 
the year is thronged with birds of passage. In the Delta of the 
Nile you encounter side by side the Centropus cuckoo of Tropcal 
Africa, and the tits, sparrows, and warblers of Europe. In the 
same pool may be seen fishing the truly African kingfishers of the 
genera Ceryle and Ceyx, and the little Adcedo ispida the commun 
kingfishers of our ponds and streams at home. 

There are at least four distinct groups of birds in Egypt, to 
arrange them according to their geographical affinities — the 
European, Mediterranean, Desert, and Tropical African. The 
first is represented by the warblers, whinchats, stonechats, red 
starts, wagtails, finches, and many wading and water birds; the 
second, or ‘* Mediterranean,” by bee-eaters, hoopoes, hooded-crows, 
vultures, flamingoes, and pelicans; many Desert* forms abound, 
such as desert-larks, sand-grouse, bustards, coursers, kites, ant 
desert hawks; and finally Africa contributes sun-birds, cuckoo, 
kingfishers, and painted snipe. 

A remarkable feature and a pleasant one in Egyptian birds is the 
extreme boldness. Larks will hardly trouble to get out of your w.y 
in walking---the London sparrow is nothing to it in easy contides 


Yellow wagtails bring their half-fledged young to the roadside, 0.1 
feed them composedly with grubs while you stand by, scarcely : 
yard off. The beautiful little white egrets which abound in every 
marshy spot are similarly tame, and the hooded crows almost p=" 
their impudent confidence too far, coolly snatching the food fom 
the table. The very flamingoes and pelicans display a guilelessnc> 
that costs them dear. One of the most lucrative employments i 


the Delta consists in decoying all manner of water-birds with sim: le 
The fishermen, ©! 


more properly water-bird catchers, wade up to their prey screen 


devices to their capture or death wholesale. 


with a thin covering of reeds and grass, and seize the unsuspectit. 


son the lakes of Tunis, there are men 
1 


flamingoes by the legs. 
who make it their trade to capture water-birds for their skins, ane 
many a boat may be seen returning laden with lovely spoil of rosy 
white flamingoes and snowy-breasted grebes. 

Egypt is poor in wild plants. Why it is that great tracts of 
fallow Jand should lie for months and years without ever 2 weed 


appearing on their rich soil, I cannot say, but so it is. The railway 


embankments and raised roads need no weeding. Unless seed of 
poppies, thistles, or vetch be introduced by European crops, the 
waysides of Egypt have few wild flowers. The dykes and ditches, 
which one would imagine crammed with water plants under the 
forcing action of the hot sun, nevertheless grow little but occasional 
duckweed, sedge grasses, and the bulrushes with which the infant 
Moses was screened from the subjects of Pharaoh. 
H. HH. JounstTon 


* The ‘ Desert” region menns those intermediate tracts of sterile counvy 
lying between the Northern ‘l'emperate Zone and the ‘Lropics. 
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DRAWN BY ARTHUR 


“ You don’t really mean to marry Miss Greyson, do you, Gerald?” **Most undoubtedly,” he returned, brusquely. 


FROM 


AUTHOR OF 


CHAPTER XXV. 


THE LAWYERS MEET 


“Mg. PEARSON wants to see me? Tell him I shall be disengaged 
ia few minutes, Tomlinson,” said Mr. Writson, as he contemplated 
hix brother practitioner’s card in his own private sanctum in Parlia- 
nent Street. ‘This must, of course, mean a move 7 re the estate 
if Alister Rockingham. Not likely Pearson 1s making any move on 
his own account ; he knows that whatever pulls he had at the poor 
Squire's feathers they were much too carefully masked for us to lay 
any hold of, but with Mr. Elliston it is different—we have record 
of his indebtedness,” and Mr. Writson touched the bell as a signal 
that he was ready to receive his visitor. 

“Good morning, Mr. Pearson,” he 
sentleman entered the office 3‘ L was sorry to see t 
smewhat out of Taek at Goodwood.” 


Mr. Writson knew but little and eared \ : * 1 
tere is neither, nian, avomean, ver child in Yorkshire te whom 


“talking horse) is not as natural as breathing, and the fortunes ol 
he Riddleton stable were always the subject of common conversa- 
Son dn the: city. 

NG, replied Pearson 3 
sud stake are just upset by a head its a 


said courteously, as that 
hat the stable was 


less about turf matters, but 


when your expectations of winning a 
) t Of ne 
Iways disappointing. lhe 


Poe Ie 


A RACING ROMANCE 


By HAWLEY SMART, 


——_——__--— 


calculation is shown right enough, but the element of luck incidental 
to racing has gone against you.” 

“Pray, sit down, as you are aware 
such things.” ' ; 

“And yet,” said Pearson, as he complie? with his brother 
professional’s request, ‘‘ you are acting for an old client of mine who 
ruined himself at the game. ‘The poor Squire was much too 
impulsive to do any good ona racecourse.” ae 

‘If he assisted other people to anything like the extent he assisted 
his cousin it would not need the addition of a taste for the turf to 
account for his difficulties,” replied Mr. Writson, drily. 

“Ah, yes! I have come round to speak to you on the part of 
Mr. Elliston,” replied Pearson. ee 

“T hope you are empowered to pay the money he is indebted | to 
the late Squire, or, at-all events, a considerable instalment of it. 

© Vou see that is what it amounts to, It is only a debt, ’ 

“A debt for which Lam instructed to press for payment. Noone 
can know better than you how very little, after the creditors are 
satisfied, there will be left for the family. Such a sum as Mr, Elliston s 
unmet bills represent is far too considerable to be looked over, 

Mr. Writson travelled a little without the record in this last 
speech, for, so far, he had received no instructions from Gerald, of 
whose whereabouts he was still in ignorance ; but Pearson did not 


I am but a poor judge of 
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“ BREEZIE LANGTON,” 'Bounp To WIN,” “THE GREAT Tontine,” “AT FAULT,” &e. 


know that, although he thought it very probable that neither his 
solicitor nor his own people knew how Gerald was getting his living. 
Sam Pearson had been quite as anxious as his partner that the lad’s 
connection with Riddleton should cease, but not quite from the same 
cause. In spite of a genial manner, Pearson would have never 
allowed his feelings to interfere with his interest, but he had com- 
punctions about secing the son of his old patron a servant in an 
establishment where the father had been emphitically master. With 
Elliston the case was different. He had always entertained a strong 
perscnal dislike to Gerald from a child; but for that boy he would 
have stood in the position of heir to Cranley, and on that dislike 
there was now grafted a superstitious fecling that Gerald represented 
his evil star. Thrice already he considered had Jim Forrest” 
caused him to lose heavily, though there was nothing extraordinary 
in any one of the three races. In the Two Thousand a good but 
bad-tempered horse took it into his head to do his best ridden by the 
lad he was accustomed to, dn the Julys the best horse won, as it 
Was no seeret all: connected with the stable confidently expected it 
would ; while in the Stewards’ Cup) Kiddleton was just beat by a 
known good horse from Newmarket--the ¢¢-devan? Jim Forrest 
merely proving himself a fine horseman, which he had shown 
before, 

“ You see,” said Pearson, after 2 long pause, during which he was 
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turning cver in his mind the lowest possible sum he could in common 
decency ofler in composition, ** Mr, Elliston is rather unfortunately 
placed just now for ready money. If he had a good year last year, 
luck has run steadily against him this. It was a pity you did not 
apply to him before his Phacton winnings had found their way back 
to the pockets of the Ring, whence they came.” 

“T should have thought he would have devoted some of them, at 
all events, ‘to paying the son a portion of what he owed the father.” 

“Elliston, like a good many other people, has plenty of hungry 
creditors when he has money, and naturally pacifies those most 
likely to proceed to extremities. You should have made your 
application before this year’s disasters. ? 

“Nobody knows better than you,” returned Mr, Writson, sharply, 
“that Gerald Rockingham only put his affairs into my hands this 
year—he has but recently found those bills. You, I dare say, knew 
of their existence.” 

“ Whether I did or no has nothing to do with the question, 
know you can’t recover on them by law.” 

“Perhaps not. But I should think Mr. Elliston would not like 
to face the exposure consequent on our attempting to do so.” 

“Cuthbert Elliston would face a good deal sooner than pay asum 
of moncy like that,” returned Pearson, sententiously. 

“© You know very well his reputation at the present moment is by 
no means stainless—much too frail, 1 fancy, to stand a fresh scandal 
such as this would be.” 

“ Pooh !” replied Pearson. ‘As long as you settle they’d be 
tolerably indifferent at ‘Tattersall’s or Newmarket as to where or how 
you got the money. A man who always pays when he loses 
possesses a cardinal virtue that justifies the infraction of every law 
in the Decalogue.” 

“ But Mr. Elliston, remember, has a wife and a social position to 
maintain, and what may be overlooked on the turf may not be 
disregarded by society. His late cousin was a very popular man, 
and I know that about here there is deep sympathy felt for his widow 
and children.” 

“From that point of view I grant you it might be worth my 
client’s while to pay something. As for his paying the whole, it is 
no use talking about it—he couldn't if he would.” 

There was silence between the two men. Each was waiting for 
the other tomake the next move. Mr, Writson broke it at last. 

“ What do you propose to do? You came here to make a propo- 
sition of some sort on Mr, Elliston’s part, I presume?” 

“Well; I suppose the thing really lies in a nutshell,” said 
Pearson. “ You can’t expect Elliston to pay all, and know that you 
can't legally exact it. You have only one way out of it, and that is 
a composition. It's a mere question of what you'll take to cry 

uits.”” 

‘© What has Mr. Elliston empowered you to offer?” inquired Mr. 
Writson. 

‘Tam not precisely empowered to make you a definite offer,” 
returned Pearson; ‘but, from what my client said, I think he 
would go as far as a thousand pounds.” 

“A thousand pounds in lieu of the six thousand odd which he 
really owes to Gerald Rockingham! Mr. Illiston is not very 
liberal in his ideas of settling with his creditors—about three-and- 
sixpence in the pound cannot be said to err in that direction. How- 
ever, | must see what Mr. Gerald has to say to it.” 

A sudden thought flashed across Pearson. He looked his com- 
panion hard in the face, and then said + ‘ 

“Are you quite sure that you know where Gerald Rockingham 
is? And what he is doing? I’ve a shrewd suspicion that neither 
you nor his family know where to communicate with him.” 

Mr. Writson had tolerable command of his features, but he was 
so taken aback by the guess of his quick-witted antagonist that he 
could not avoid betraying in his face the accuracy of it. 

“Ha, I thought so!” exclaimed Pearson; “then let me tell you 
in the profession young Rockingham has embraced he is very likely 
to want a thousand pounds at any moment. There’s a leaven of the 
old Squire in his composition, and I recollect hearing that he was 
“blooded? over the Phacton Leger.” 

“© You surely can’t mean that he has taken to racing? Why, you 
must be aware that he has no money for anything of that sort.” 

“¢ There are many young gentlemen who don’t seem to find that 
much of an obstacle in these days; but if Gerald Rockingham don’t 
choose to tell you what he’s doing it’s no affair of mine. You will 
doubtless know all in good time, but a thousand pounds may be 
useful in any profession—in fact, I never knew a man who didn’t 
want a thousand pounds. However, there’s no more to be said now. 
You can send round to me when you have heard what Gerald 
Rockingham says to our offer. Good morning ! ” And with that 
Mr. Pearson took his departure. 

“Ves,” muttered the wily lawyer, as he made his way to his own 
residence, “I think I may tell Elliston that he’s not likely to be 
troubled for some little time. They would hardly move without 
young Rockingham’s consent, and it’s quite evident they don’t know 
where he is, nor that he’s blossomed into a celebrity. I cant help 
rather admiring the boy’s pluck myself, and he caxz ride ; but it 
Will be rather a shock to his own people when they come to hear 
of it,” and Sam Pearson could not refrain from smiling as he thought 
of haughty Ellen Rockingham receiving the intelligence that her 
brother had turned jockey. 

Mr. Writson remained wrapped in thought some little time after 
his visitor had left him. If Sam Pearson knew where Gerald was, 
it was probable there were others in York who possessed the same 
information, and yet it was very strange that he should keep his 
mother and sister in ignorance of his whereabouts. What was this 
calling he had turned his hand to? And what object could he have 
in making a mystery of it? Young men, far from making any secret 
of their profession, are generally rather proud of having embarked 
on one. It is an unmistakeable recognition of their manhood. 
Young, and with all its chances, whatever they may be, before 
them, it is but natural that they should be proud of the career which 
they have embraced. It is only later, when the prizes have been all 
missed, the chances all lost, and the profession of their adoption has 
turned out but a grudging stepmother to them, that they lose their 
love for it, that despondency comes over them, and they wish their 
line of life had been otherwise. 

However, Mr. Writson reflected, if his client chose to keep his 
whereahouts a mystery, it was not for him to unravel it. He must 
surely see or hear from him ere long, and Cuthbert Elliston’s offer 
was not a thing that pressed so much as two or three older matters. 
At all events, Mr. Writson reflected, he could proceed no further 
without Gerald’s instructions. Even in arranging the sale of Cranley 
Chase, which the late Squire’s liabilities rendered necessary, he was 
now much hampered by the absence of his principal. He had 
hoped, in the first instance, that the place at all events might have 
heen saved, and that a heavy sacrifice of the outlying lands would 
have averted the sale of the house and park. But it was now 
evident that even if it were possible—which was very doubtful—to 
retain these, the income lelt would be totally inadequate to keep up 
such a place as Cranley, It might be painful, but it was undoubtedly 
the wisest thing for the family to part with their broad manors 
altogether. Another thing rather troubled Mr. Writson, Although 
not as yet advertised, it had been privately put about that Cranley 
Chase was likely to be in the market, and so far, somewhat to Mr. 
Writson’s dismay, they had not even hada nibble. The wealthy 
plutocrat who had made his money in some of our great manu- 
facturing industries, and desired, after the way of his class, to become 
a Jarge landed proprictor, had not appeared. Mr. Writson was 
already pondering sumewhat sadly on whether it would not be neces- 


You 


of it in lots. 


sary reak ockineham property wp and dispose 
ary to break the Rocking property uy Paella 


Mr, Writson was solicitor to a large proporuon of i 
gentlemen round about York, and had much reverence fon ae 
stately homes. The lawyer was a staunch Conservative, ant 
deplored the downfall of an old county family as an Sia ei 
might the destruction of Roman remains. He had never been ‘ si 
Rockingham’s man of business, but was unfcignedly sorry = ae 
obliteration of the family from the roll of landed gentry of the 
County of York, and the saving of that seemed hopeless. 


CIIAPTER XXVI. 
‘© y AM PERFECTLY SERIOUS ™ 


Miss Rock ncuaAm, still much disturbed in her mind as to what 
had become of her brother, would have been no little astonished 
could she have looked into that sitting-room in Coney Street which 
was the scene of her skirmish with Dollie Greyson. That young 
lady was seated on the sofa, and in very close proximity to her was 
the missing Gerald. ; 

“T am so pleased to see you again,’ 
you have done, Gerald dear, during th 


Why, you're quite one of the erieksy” 
“Ves,” he replied; ‘I get lots of riding now, and am already 


beginning to make money hand over hand, Getting a retainer from 
Sir Marmaduke in the first instance, and then Blackton s accident, 
‘were two-rare turns for me. You saw, Dollie, I got all the first 
mounts from Pipes’ stable, and, what’s more, made no mess of them 
cither.” 

“T should think not. Why, the papers all said that it was your 
riding got Pibroch home a winner in the Stewards’ Cup.” : 

“Ves; Sir Marmaduke and his friends were all very compli- 
mentary, and substantially so, too, Dollie. That race was worth 
five hundred pounds to me. I have got money 1n the bank now, 
and hope to put by a good bit if I don’t get too heavy. | When did 
you leave Riddleton, and how did you leave them all ?’ 

“JT have been here about a week. They are all well, and take 
the greatest interest in your career. Joc Butters has a growing idea 
that he taught you to ride, and I heard father say to him the other 
day ‘He’d a rougher schoolmaster than you, Joe; the Dancer, as 
they call him in the stable, made Jim Forrest.’ ” . 

“So he did. How is the queer-tempered brute, Dollic? He 
was backed for a deal of money for the Leger at Goodwood, I 
should like to be up on him at Doncaster, and sce if he’d try with 
me once more.” 

“ Ah, they won't let you ride for Riddleton again. Mr, Elliston 
and Mr. Pearson won't have it, and I don’t think father quite wants 
you about the place, Gerald,” replied the girl, shyly. 

‘* But your father has no cause to be angry with me.” 

“No; but remember he does not know who you are, and dear 
father thinks I’m too good for any one almost. [le watches your 
riding with great interest, and saw you win at Goodwood. THe said 
when he came back, ‘It was that Jim Forrest who was here bowled 
us over, and Mr, Elliston is a fool to bar his riding for Riddleton.’” 

“Well, I shall go over and see him, We were very good friends 
when we met at Goodwood.” 

‘*Oh, yes, he would be glad to see you, and mother too. _ It’s 
different from what it was when you were with us. Now you're a 
swell, you know. But what are you going to do? You will go and 
see your mother and sister, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, Fancy Ellen coming to see you, as you told me in your 
letter! How did you get on?” ; 

“Well; not particularly well. She wanted to patronise me, and 
I didn’t like that, and then, Gerald, she derided the idea of there 
being anything serious between us, and I liked that still less.” 

“But how did she come to know anything about it? Did you 
tell her?” 

‘ She saw your ring on my finger, and I don’t quite know how it 
was led up to, but she guessed you gave it me, and quite lectured 
me for being fool enough to believe that a Rockingham could intend 
to do more than amuse himself with a girl like me.” 

“ Ellen’s too bad, by Jove !” said Gerald, starting to his feet, and 
pacing the room in his annoyance. ‘‘She always was as proud as 
Lucifer, and now she ignores the fact that we are ruined. She 
secluded herself so latterly that she is quite ignorant of the way 
things are changing, and that the old families have to make way 
for the new. Upon my word I think she believes one can live on 
one’s genealogy. Ilowever, she shall know that my intentions are 
serious enough, as far as you are concerned, before the day’s over.” 

“What will your mother say to it?” 

“ She won't like it, I dare say, at first, more especially as she 
won’t know that but for you I should be sore puzzled to even earn 
my daily bread. I don’t know what else I could have turned my 
hand to; but I don’t intend to tell her as yet what I am doing. 
When she knows she’ll have to admit that a jockey, even if he is a 
Rockingham, is very suitably mated with Dollie Greyson, anda 
lucky fellow to have won her to boot.” 

‘©T do hope she will let me love her, Gerald, and that we shall 
get on together.” 

“*No doubt of that. Ellen is different. There will be more 
trouble to reconcile her to our marriage, but she will come round 
when she knows that I am Jim Forrest, the jockey.” 

“You know best, Gerald, but would it not be wise to tell them 
that at once? It is sure to come to their cars before long.” 

“No; and T'll tell you why. They both think there is a hope of 
saving Cranley—I mean just the house and so on—they know the 
bulk of the property must go, but hope that will be left tous. I 
can’t tell for certain till I’ve seen Writson, but don’t suppose there’s 
a _ chance myself. However, the knowledge that Cranley is irre- 
trievably gone will make them understand that we must accept a 
lower position in the world.” . 

“It will be a terrible blow for them to know that the old house 
and lands have passed away from the Rockinghams,” murmured 
the girl, softly ; ‘‘ but I fear, Gerald, they will be more hurt at the 
calling you have adopted. I am almost sorry now I suggested it to 
you. 

“‘ Nonsense, Dollie. I don’t know what I should have done if 
you hadn’t. I should probably by this have been earning a wretched 
salary as a clerk : work I should have hated. My present work is 
healthy, exciting, and well paid; indeed I am rapidly making 
money, and I know nothing else at which I could have 
begun to do that so speedily. A big race taxes all one’s resources 
of nerve, eye, head, and hand. It calls for resolution and ready deci- 
sion, and the excitement of a close finish is thrilling. A popular actor 
obtains no prompter recognition than a popular jockey in his hour of 
triumph, The great thing is not to lose your head. It made my 
pulses tingle the other day to hear the roar of ‘Pibroch wins 
‘Phaeton wins!’ and know what a very fine point it ree 
between us.” = 

“Gerald, I must see you ride. 
great race.” 

“ Allin good time, I must say good-bye to you now, darling, as 
I must have a talk with Writson, and then go and see my mother 
and Ellen, and next time yeu mect the latter she won't, at all 
events, tell you that my love-making all means nothing.” : 

“ But shall I see you again before you go?” 

‘*Not unless I see you at Riddleton, I want to go over there 
and have a palaver with your father. I want to know how tke 
Dancer is, and who’s going to ride him for the Leger. He treats 
me very differently now, Dollie, and may tell me. “How he would 
jump down a stab/e boy’s throat who presumed to ask him sucha 


said the girl; ‘and how well 
e short time you’ve been at it. 


I should so love to see you win a 


question !_ T backed him for a little money at Goodwood for ‘aul 
lang syne.” Once more good-bye, E must get back to Newmarket a 
soon as [| have finished my business in) Yorkshire,” and, Having 
snatched a kiss from Dollie’s unresisting lips, Gerald took his de ae 
ture, and made his way to Mr. Writson’s. 

The lawyer was unfeignedly glad to see him, although he han 
no very pleasant intelligence to impart, but he wanted authority tg 
what he proposed doing. He told his client: point-blank that’ an- 
attempt to save Cranley would be useless. ss 

Tt will be that most miserable of all things—an attempt to live j 
a big house, Mr. Rockingham, ona very small income, Better l ; 
it go, hard as it must be tor you to part with it. You will, ofcours: : 
improve the income by its sale, and be spared a painful strugele, 
for Iam sure it would pain you if Cranley were not kept up < 

‘ou have always seen it done.’ a 

“Ves, better it should go than that,” replied Gerald, T) 
gardens neglected, and the stables well-nigh empty, would be saci 
For us all than the loss of it. Besides, the first wrench is over, \t; 
mother as moved.” : 

“* There is one thing I fear you will be sorry to hear, that th. 
it is an open secret that the place will be in the market shor 
have had no inquiries about it, and we may possibly have to break wv: 
the estate into lots, and dispose of it that way.” 

“T don’t know that that makes much difference,” replied Gera! 
sadly, ‘‘more publicity given that way, of course, but every one know . 
we are broke, so what does it matter a 

Mr. Writson was more sincerely sorry for his client than any 
gentleman of his profession has any business to be. ’ 

*¢T have one other thing,” he said at last, ‘to take your instru. 
tions about, Mr. Rockingham,” and then he told Gerald the story ot 
the bills, and how there could be no doubt that Cuthbert EMit oy, 
had owed the late Squire over six thousand pounds at the tin «1 
his death, which was still, of course, due to the estate, and Mr, 
Writson proceeded to recount what steps he had taken to recover i: 
and in what wise they had been met. , 

Gerald’s young face grew dark as he listened, and for some Ii:! 
time after the lawyer had finished he remained wrapt in thought, 

“Neither myself nor my mother ever liked or trusted Cuth' er 
Elliston. She always declared that he was a constant borrower ar 
evil adviser, and that my father would have been a much richer wc: 
if he’d never seen him. Me he hated froma child. TJ, of c 
came between him and the property. My birth extinguishe 
chance of ever coming into Cranley. I am not at all dispose! 
let Elliston off that money if it is possible to make him pay it.” 

“If you leave it to me I think we shall at all events ct 
some of it, and you almost owe it to your mother and sister to tr 

‘* All right, do as you think best. And now, I think, there's 
nothing more.” 

“No. Just give me your address, Mr. Rockingham, in case | 
want to write to you.” 

“‘T cannot do that as yet, but you will hear from me ina few 
weeks, perhaps see me again. Good-bye.” 

“ Now what can be his objection to giving his address?” mused 
Mr. Writson. ‘‘ Not a word either did he drop as to what he was 
doing. Pearson is evidently posted on both these points, and yet 
he keeps me, his solicitor, in ignorance. It’s foolish. He's you 
or hed know the old axiom, ‘No secrets from your lawyer anit 
doctor,’ is an excellent adage. Well, well, it’s hard, poor boy, at 
his age, that he should have necessity to confide in cither.” ; 

Gerald strode mournfully towards his mother’s lodgings in St. 
Leonard’s Place. He was by no means dissatisfied with his o 
personal prospects. He had dropped all rubbish about its being 
below his dignity. He had to earn his own living, and make mone} 
to boot, if possible. That which came easiest to his purpose he hart 
done, and was no whit ashamed of it. But he had now to break 
the fact, not only that Cranley Chase was gone from them for ever 
to his mother and sister, but that it was his fixed determination to 
marry Dollie Greyson, the trainer's daughter ; two things that were 
likely to be bitter news in St. Leonard's Place, — Especially woul! 
his sister Ellen resent what she would deem a terrible mesadlance. 
All this, and his resolute determination not to disclose his 
present vocation or address, would, he knew, make the intervie’ 
painful. 

His mother uttered a cry of delight as he entered the room. Net 
only, poor lady, was she honestly much pleased to see her son, init 
she further hoped that he was the herald of good tidings. She bore 
a brave front to the world and faced her altered fortunes with all the 
patient courage high-bred women usually display in such troubles, 
but there was under it all hope that enough might be saved from the 
wreck to enable her to end her days at Cranley. 

Ellen had no such delusion, and saw clearly enough that to live at 
Cranley with an income quite insufficient to keep the place up would 
be infinitely more painful than their present position, to which she 
had tolerably reconciled herself. Although very pleased to see her 
brother, she greeted him with considerably Tess effusion than her 
mother, She had not forgiven his unaccountable silence, and, 
moreover, although she derided the idea of there being anything 
serious in it, she was aware that he was carrying on a desperate 
flirtation with Dollie Greyson. Miss Rockingham, with her rather 
rigid principles, thought that not only bad style, but that it war 
decidedly wrong of Gerald to turn the girl’s head in this fashion. 

“Well, mother, I’ve seen Mr. Writson this morning, and it fs 
quite decided. I know you will feel it, but the old house musts" 
Even if we could keep it, we couldn’t live in it, and wouldn't you 
rather it went from us altogether than merely went to rack and run 
in our hands?” 

“You know best, Gerald. I should have dearly loved to finish 
my days where I have passed so many happy years; but if it mus! 
be SO, it is useless my saying any more. Tf T grieve over it you 
and Ellen, at least, shall not see it. But, my dear boy, why have 
we not heard from you for so long, and what are you doing 2” 

“* Mother, you must rest content when I tell you that Tam earning 
my own living honestly, and doing well. I am even putting by 
money, but T will not tell you how as yet.” 

Ellen stared in undisguised astonishment at her brother. ; 

You making money, Gerald! My dear brother, can 1 be 
really true? Lam glad, very glad, for your own sake, and must con- 
fess to the greatest curiosity as to how you do it.” 

It was unkind to keep such good news to yourself,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Rockingham, ‘I have been so anxious about you.” 

I had urgent reasons for not writing”—-he could. not well 
despatch letters from Riddleton—* but they are now in a great 
measure removed, and you will hear from me occasionally as well as 
see me. Before long I shall be able to explain everything, and you 
will find T have done nothing I need be ashamed of, One thing 
more, mother dearest, I’m going to be married.” 

“ Married, Gerald! At your age, and in your circumstances ! Its 
madness !” 

“Well, Tought not to have said that exactly, because Tm not 
going to be married just yet; but I am engaged to a Miss 
Greyson.” f 

“Gerald! Gerald! Don’t say that, for heaven's sake 1" ex- 
claimed his sister. ‘* She’s the niece of the haberdasher in Coney 
Street, mother.” 

“*Never mind who she is. She’s a very pretty, good girl, and has 
been brought up a lady, as Ellen there can testify, and I’m pledged 
to make her my wife.” I know, mother, you won't relish the idea 
at first, but it is not going to take place at present, and in the mean 
time I want you to know Dollie.” 

“Gerald, I am afraid,” returned Mrs. Rockingham, “ that you 
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aye meditating a very foolish thing. If we have lost our house and 
jen ts, remember we are sill Rockinghams.” 
Ah, mother dear, there’s a new order of things rapidly approach- 
ing, and Rockinghams and other people of the same type will find 
tev are of Tittle account in the days that are coming, unless they 
vsymand either moncy or brains.” 
“Poy you mean to say, Gerald, birth and blood are to be of no 
deration in future 2?” 
rth and blood will count for little, my sister. What you can 
1, wil be held in higher reverence than how you were born, very 
wily, indeed, I might say is already. And now, dearest. mother 
a ay good-bye. My very brief holiday is over, and I must 
in to my work, but you will hear from me before long.” 
-oyh, Gerald, this isa miserably short visit, and I had so much 
pisay to you,” murmured Mrs, Rockingham, as she embraced him 
teh aw ry. 
«Work is work, mother, and must be seen to. There’s no moncy 
»,, be made unless one sticks to it. Good-bye, Elen.” 
Hac the girl was too anxious to part with him in that fashion. 
syc accompanied him downstairs. 
“Tris not betting that you’re making your money at?” she said 
nervous Whisper, as she clung tightly to him at’ the door, 
“No, no, darling. It is no chance work of that description, I 
‘imately earn what Io make. Set your mind at rest on that 


at. 

* And you don’t really mean to marry Miss Greyson, do you, 
eis 5 

“Most undoubtedly,” he returned, brusquely, “Iam perfectly 
use Good-bye.” 


(Zo be continned?) 


Roya 
(Sampson Low and Co.) is always brimful of interest. 
Howell on ‘New Guinea and the Western Pacific” and Mr. 
Murray Smith on The Australasian Dominion ” will doubtless 
edract the largest number of readers: but if, as Consul Palgrave 
ised to say, the negro, with his exuberant vitality, is. the 
man of the future, Mr. Greswell on “ ‘he Education of the 


INSTITUTE ” 
Mr. Wilfrid 


“Tue REPORT OF THE COLONIAL 


sowh African Tribes” has a claim on our attention, while 
Mr. Mosse on ‘* Irrigation in) Ceylon—Ancient and Modern” 
shows that we have a great deal to do to bring that island 
Mack to the state in which Knox found it just about two cen- 
tures ago. No doubt the great works of the Kandyan_ kings 
were kept up by forced labour, but such labour is no more ‘slavery ” 
than is the labour of the farmer on his share of the parish road ; 
and to have abolished this labour was one of our mistakes. The 
“Old Trader” writing in the 7a/? A/a// about a very different kind 
of iereed labour, makes us wish the Institute would, among those 
nize essays which are such a valuable addition to its programme, 
give © black-birding ” as one of its subjects. he third of these 
piizes was last year carried off by a pupil of the Birmingham 
Central High School for Girls; and two pupils of Whitelands 
Tiainmg College for Schoolmistresses obtained certificates of merit. 
lf ational school teachers take to competing for these essays, 

r labouring classes will be less at the mercy of emigration agents, 


Atter the Institute’s Report, Mr. Sheffield’s “ Story of the Settle- 
ment” (Sheffield, Grahamstown) follows quite naturally. More 
tian once, in reading him, the thought crossed our mind, 


“What would the Kafirs have said had they (like the lion 
in the fable) been the painters?” The record of progress 
would be just as compiete if we had been spared a good 
deal of hard language about Kafir sympathisers and‘ irre- 
taimable, barbarous, and perpetual enemics.” ‘There is not 
h glory in shooting down Kafirs; but it is certainly better to 
shoot them down ourselves than to promise them peace and alliance, 
aul then stand by like cowards while the Boers shoot them down, 
Therelore, Mr. Sheffield’s account of Colonel Graham and _ his 
Victories is rather to be commended to our ingenuous youth than the 
story of Majuba Hill and what has followed. One episode we 
should wish expunged, before his summary of early Cape history and 
his account of the settlers of 1820 (of whom he gives a list) is used 
as a schoolbook—the behaviour of ‘* Young Grahamstown ” during 
w Kafir War of 1851. The attack of ‘‘Bully” Futter, the 
auctioneer, and his mob on the Rev. Mr. Renton was infamous; and 
the Hottentots whose huts and property were burned were at worst 
simply doing what Birmingham manufacturers do unreproved as 
orten as there is a war, 

As Mr. G. Nevile says, the subject of ‘Farms and Farming ” 
(longmans) is pretty well threshed out. Still, as his other remark 
is equally true : that no country can be ina healthy state which gets 
is food from abroad while its own land is lying unproductive, any 
lielp towards better mastering the science of prohtable tillage is 
valuable, As to the capital required, he lays down the rule that 
whereas a landowner ought to try and farm his land with the least 
possible capital (having to borrow the moncy), the tenant ought to 
‘arm with his money the least possible quantity of land. In dealing 
with manures he gives the results of the experiments of Lawes and 
Gilbert, Voelcker, and Ville, and follows them up with a useful 
hapter on **Manures Practically Considered.” THis chapter on 
‘arm-horses is what might be looked for from the author of ** Horses 
and Kiding.” Cart horses, he is sure, ought to have a. sloping 
shoulder, ~The book is full of practical hints, and contains good 
plans for farm-buildings, &c. ‘ 

* The Local Examination History” (Heywood, Manchester) is an 
excellent preparation for an ordeal now, we suppose, become inevil- 
sbl The peculiar features of Dr. Pringle’s work are that he fixes 
‘Le attention on the pivot-events in our history, pays more attention 
‘han is generally paid to remarkable persons in each reign, and gives 
uunusual detail those genealogical tables which in some handbooks 
are altogether omitted. Believing that senior boys and girls should 
‘now something about the present day, he enlarges on the reign of 
‘Jueen Victoria, His long experience and uniform success as a 
sistury teacher warrant him in expecting that his book will meet the 
wants both of teachers and learners. We have found a good deal 
a it which we have looked for in vain in larger manuals. : 

Mr. George gets it on all hands. The Duke of Argyll sits on him 
the Mveteenth Century till he must fecl as flat as a pancake, and 
/vovress endorses the ducal strictures and intensifies them. And 


cow Mr. Akin Karoly (what relation to the famous Count ?) attacks 
ot attacking capital. Such 


‘in for wanting to annihilate rent while n ! : : 
the Nemesis of popularity. Of course the eminent American is 
clviously inconsistent, and the author of ‘The Dilemmas of 
Labour and Education ” (Sonnenschein) has him on the hip when 
heasks ‘If freedom of contract is to reign) supreme, why nob 
the hire of land as well as in the hire of labour?” and again, “Tf 
Property be sacred when vulgarly called capital, why not under the 
ancient name of land?” Thus far we go heartily with Mr Karoly, 
hat we hope he is wrong in his depressing view of the labour ques- 
‘ion, No doubt it isa sad feature of modern times that, whereas 
formerly nearly every journcyman became master, now the opera- 


ive is tied down by almost a caste rule. We lay the fault on over- 
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population, and console ourselves by saying that if the Middle Ages 
had their trade guilds they had also their Black Death ; but this is 
poor comfort. It is still sadder to learn that ‘* to spread education 
among working men only renders their condition more painful.” 
Happily, ‘‘ the intellectual, as a rule, are not reproductive,” so 
that evil cures itself, 

We do not care a bit for ‘* Thought-reading ” (Field and Tuer), 
but those who do may learn something from Mr. D. Blackburn’s 
explanation of modern mysteries and psychological puzzles. He 
tells you how to mesmerise, and how, by exerting your will, to make 
a person turn round who has his back to you. This experiment he 
wisely recommends you to try first on animals. No doubt he is 
right about Valentine Greatrakes and ‘‘stroking ” and ‘ touching,” 
Dut he leaves unanswered the natural question why those modern 
Rosicrucians, ‘*the adepts,” whose praises Mr. Sinnett sings in 
** The Occult World,” are content with the hard fare and stern 
climate of Tibet, when they might be actually—as it is claimed that 
they are virtually—masters of the world. Mr, Blackburn believes 
that the facts (?) gathered by the Psychical Research Society are 
most valuable. 

Schumann’s Life—‘* The Great Musicians ” (Sampson Low)--is 
so wholly uneventful that Mr. Fuller-Maitland has done well to 
follow the example of Wasielewski and other biographers, and to 
devote himself mainly to analysing, and in some cases energetically 
defending, the great composer’s pieces, Nothing in Schumann’s 
career is stranger than ihe English revulsion of feeling respecting 
him, At first the critics were all against him, and even those who, 
like Sterndale Bennett, became, after his death, his ardent admirers, 
gave him but a cold reception. ‘The musical papers, writing in the 
interest of Mendel-sohn, of whom Schumann had always spoken 
in terms of the highest praise, were actually abusive. It is a sad 
life, brightened by the steady affection of the lady who, in her 
widowhood, has Jaboured to increase her husband’s fame. Mr. 
Maitland is not yet free to tell all about the closing period which 
ended in that fatal plunge into the Rhine; but he writes in full 
sympathy, both with the author and his peculiar merits, 

Of Dr. Stormonth’s ** Dictionary of the English Language—Part 
XI.” (Blackwood) we need only repeat what we have often said. 
It is excellent as far it goes. Quotations do not enter into the 
author's plan. 

“The Crown of a Gond Name” is thé fitting title of ‘* q brief 
account of the doings, proceedings, and compositions ” (including 
a telegram from the Queen and a letter from the Duke of Edin- 
burgh) on Sir Moses Montefiore’s hundredth birthday. If any man 
ever deserved well of his race it is this oldest and in every way 
most remarkable of English Jews. 

Mr. E. Hodder’s ‘‘ Simon Peter; his Life, Times, and Friends” 
(Cassell’s), is a useful book for family reading or wet Sundays. The 
author does not aim at high scholarship, and accepts the exploded 
interpretation: ‘Thou art Peter (gecvzs), and upon This Roci 
(petra, 7.e., Myself) I will build My Church ;” but here and_ there 
a point is made, as when Dr. Stroud’s remarks, on the danger 
which Peter ran in going in among High Priest’s servants, are 
used as the groundwork of several telling sentences. ‘The account 
of the miracle of the loaves and fishes is also very vivid. ‘The book 
excellently fulfils its purpose. 

One of the most compact manuals for the amateur photographer is 
the ‘A BC of Modern Dry Plate Photography ” (London Stereo- 
scopic Company). It is written in a clear and lucid style, and with 
the special purpose of teaching the beginner the rudiments of the 
art. ‘The various stages of the dry plate process are so methodically 
explained, and the directions for each are so concise, that that after 
reading them a person of ordinary intelligence can scarcely fail to 
obtain a good grasp of the subject—at all events, quite sufficient to 
enable him to take a fair photograph without further instruction. This 
achieved, experience will do the rest. z 


A sweet little poem, by Charles 


Messrs. WEEKES AND Co, 
Kingsley, ‘‘I Cannot Tell What Ye Say, Green Leaves,” has been 


prettily set to music by K. V. Feere, for a mezzo-soprano.—- 
“* Loving,” words and music by Benham Blaxland, is of an ordinary 
type, and will add nothing to the reputation of its composer.— 
“ Postlude for the Organ,” by George Gardner, Mus. Bac., and 
“Elegy” (H.R,H. the Duke of Albany), also for the organ, by 
Walter H. Sangster, Mus. Doc. Oxon., will prove welcome addi- 
tions to the organist’s repertory.--Nos. 9, 10, and 11 of ‘‘ Favourite 
Melodies for Violin and Piano,” arranged by Frederick Weekes, 
are respectively ‘‘ Cavatina,” J. Raff; ‘* My Heart Ever Faithful,” 
S. Bach; and ‘La Tarentella,” by Cotsford Dick, This series 
fully keeps up its interest.—‘‘Les Papillons,” a polka driddante, 
and ‘La Marguerite,” a polka mazurka, by Diomiro Pozzesi, are 
showy and not difficult pieces for the pianoforte, suitable for after- 
dinner performance ; the same may be said of ‘‘ Chanson Anglaise” 
and ‘‘ Gavotte Fantaisie,” by G. Vincent, ‘‘ Minuet Caprice,” by E. 
Verano, and ‘‘ Occasional March,” by Mary Travers. 

Messrs. PLAYFAIR AND Co, ‘Three meritorious songs, music 
by Alfred Physick, are respectively, ‘* A Few White Flowers,” the 
pathetic words by Mary M. Lemon; ‘‘What Have I Done?” 
words by “Norah” ; and “ London Bridge is Broken Down,” words 
by H. L. D’Arcy Jaxone. The two latter songs are of a lively 
type, appropriate for a musical reading.—As its title would suggest, 
“ Love’s Appeal,” written and composed by G. W. Southey and 
Theo Bonheur, is a tender address from a swain to the object of his 
adoration.—‘ The Child’s Way to Heaven” is a sweet but sad 
poem, by an unknown authoress, set to appropriate music for a 
contralto by William Carter.—One of the prettiest waltzes of the 
season is ‘* The Italian Flower Girl,” adapted by Alfred Physick 
from his charming song which bears that name ; it deserves to take 
a foremost place in the ranks of dance music.—We cannot say the 
same of ‘‘The Sunbeam Polka,” by the same composer, the best 
part of which is the portrait of Lady Brassey’s yacht, after which it 
is named, on the frontispiece. 

Mussrs. W. MorLEY AND Co, A brace of songs, music 
hy Ciro Pinsuti, words by H. L. D’Arcy Jaxone, are * Patience 
Kewarded,” of a cheerful type; and ‘Till the Breaking of the 
Day,” which is of a more pathetic character.—A song which will 
make its way to the front and win universal favour is “ Dolly’s 
Revenge,” a piquante little ditty by “Nemo” and Henry Pontet.— 
“Only a Story ” is a prosy little love tale, words by G. C. Bing- 
ham, music by W. Hamilton Evans, which will find favour with 
victims to the tender passion.—A song with a martial ring in both 
words and music is The Conquerors,” written and composed by 
G. W. Southey and Theo Bonheur. 

MISCELLANEOUS, One of the most remarkable publications of 
the day, noteworthy for its excellence, and also for the price at which 
it is issued, is Mr. Allred TH, Miles’s ‘* Popular Music Series.” Pub- 
lished in parts, we have ‘¢ Thirty-Three Sacred Songs from [Iandel’s 
Oratorios,” including all the acknowledged favourites, and some not 
so well known. —“ Kighteen Standard Duets, Trios, &e.,” all old 
and tried friends which will make the eyes of the old folks sparkle as 
they talk of thedays of their youth when they warbled together Bishop’s 


“My Pretty Page,” or ‘Chough and Crow,” or Horn’s “ I Know a 
Bank,” or King’s ‘* Minute Gun At Sea,” and many other composi- 
tions of long ago which never have and never will be surpassed in 
their special school. The same may be said of “Thirty-six Eng sh 
Balladsand Songs,” and of Fifty I[umorous Songs, Rounds, Catches, 
&c. The only fault we have to find with the last-named number is 
the countenance on the frontispiece, which is only fit for a dentist to 
advertise his false teeth with. The four numbers are also to be had, 
elegantly bound together in blue cloth, and will form a very useful 
Christmas-box from whence any singer would find something to suit 
his or her voice and fancy (Messrs, Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. ).— 
Light and airy, as its name would portend, is ‘f Morning Zephyr 
Waltz,” by Catherine Heaton, a rising composer of dance music 
(Joseph Williams). 


THE CAPTAIN'S CHAIR 


CarraIn Douce, of the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s 
steamship Z/ephanta, was an admirable sailor, but one of the shyest 
and most reserved of men. He had saved several lives by jumping 
over the side into heavy seas, and he had often encountered typhoons 
in the China and cyclones in the Indian Seas with a coolness that 
commanded the contidence of his passengers and crew. Neverthe- 
less, he was bashful in the presence of the former, though a strict 
disciplinarian with the latter. Passengers puthim out. He used to 
flee from them to the safe refuge of his ** bridge,” and he sought that 
peace of mind which he could not obtain at the head of the dinner- 
table in the stecring-room, and among the congenial surroundings of 
chronometers and compasses. Notwithstanding, Captain Douce 
prided himself upon his politeness. And certainly, if blushing, 
scraping, and bowing are all that is needed to make a fine gentle- 
man, our Captain was a very Chesterfield indeed. 

The Elephanta was homeward bound from Bombay with a fult 
cargo, all the mails, and over a hundred passengers. She was ¢ 
splendid ship of 4,000 tons, superbly fitted, but, like all P, and oO. 
ships, she had one great defect in the way of comfort—the passengers 
had to provide their own deck chairs, or go without any. Only the 
hardest and most uncompromising wooden benches were provided 
by the Company, and a bench on board ship is not an agreeable 
seat for two reasons; first, because it is uncomfortable to sit upon, 
and secondly, because, being big enough for two or three, one never 
sits down without one or more persons—generally, according to 
Carlyle’s dictum, ‘fools ””—sitting down also, and making conversa- 
tion. Comfortable lounge chairs, then, of the China bamboo or 
the Indian “long arm” patterns were in great demand ;_ but. 
as only one half of the passengers had brought chairs, it followed 
that the other half went without, or became predatory animals, and 
stole them. Ladies are very immoral in a situation of the kind. 
They will appropriate any man’s chair, and it remains for the man to 
turn them out—if he can. In vain, on this occasion, did the lords 
of the creation assert their rights to property by affixing their names, 
initials, and devices such as ‘ Trespassers will be prosecuted,” to 
their seats. Women’s rights were, as usual, stronger, and so the 
battle of the chairs raged furiously. Among the unseated was a 
charming girl, the de//e, it was pretty generally admitted, of the ship, 
—a girl with large grey eyes and arched eyebrows, a pretty little nose, 
slightly cocked at tae tip, kissable lips, an arched instep, and a 
bewitching figure—what more would you? as the French say. ‘All 
sailors are gallant,” and our Captain was struck by the grace of this 
pretty girl directly she came on board at Bombay. He resolved to 
give his politeness play. He took a nice basket chair, which he 
considered to be his own property, but which was in reality a waif 
forgotten by some passenger of the past, and claimed by every ship’s 
officer 2s Kis own, and shoving it before him on the wide polished 
quarter-deck, approached the young lady. 

“You don’t seem to have a chair, miss,” said the skipper, 
blushing like a schoolgirl, ‘ please take mine.” 

“Oh, thank you so much-—if I am not robbing you.” 

“Not at all; not at all,” rejoined the Captain hastily. ‘Just 
think it your own for the rest of the voyage.—Now then, look alive 
there, will you!” he roared at a quartermaster, not because there 
was any need to hurry the man, but to afford himself a graceful 
mode of retreat from the embarrassment of grey eyes, smiles, and 
pretty speeches. ‘Ihis was always the way with poor Captain 
Douce. In the solitude of his “ bridge ” he longed to be playing a 
brilliant conversational part among his fair passengers on the quarter- 
deck ; but when he screwed up his courage and went there he had 
nothing to say. 

‘The girl with the grey eyes meanwhile settled herself comfortably 
in the basket chair, It was a delicious chair, and a perfect fit. 
There was no other chair in the ship itke it—a perfect paragon ofa 
chair. And she said to herself that it was so fortunate, as she had 
forgotten to buy a chair at Bombay, and then how kind the Captain 
was, though it was a pity he should blush so, and have such red 
hands. Her reflections on this head, however, were soon distracted 
by the vision of a dame ex grande denue, pompously parading the 
deck. 

Womanlike, Grey Eyes took stock of the lady’s dress first 
and of the lady last. Her dress was very nich, and of vivid colours, 
yellow and green. She was stout, and breathed heavily, like one 
who drinks beer in India, and lies the best part of the day in bed 
under a punkah. She carried a fan and a pocket-handkerchief, and 
used both freely—for her face. Later, Grey Eyes came to know that 
this was the great Mrs. Crozier, wife of the Scavenger-General of 
Bengal, and a lady of repute from Chowringhee to Colombo. She 
was inquiring ina loud, consequential voice for the Captain, to make 
some compla:nt or other to him, but the Captain had fled. He was 
hidden in his chart-room, into which no one was admitted on any 
pretence whatever. But he thought remorsefully that his agents 
had strongly commended this stout lady to his kind care as a very 
influential personage, worthy of the highest consideration, 

Next day, when the ship was fairly at sea, the Captain encoun- 
tered Mrs. Crozier ona bench. She was manifestly uneasy, as well 
she might be, seeing that she rarely came in contact with anything 
harder than a cotton-stuffed mattrass, She at once began to com- 
plain of the stewards, of the stewardess, the cabins, and the baths, 
for Mrs. Crozier found grumbling a very successful art in India, and 
complaining a method of running her husband up the official ladder. 
‘lhe good Captain was distressed, Complaints from a lady were 
even more embarrassing than thanks. A basket chair was close by 
—his own. He seized it, and offered it to the lady. 

“ Allow me to give you a chair, ma’am,” he said. 
complaints shall be attended to.” 

Mrs. Crozier, mollified, sank into the chair, but not without 
difficulty. ‘The willow work groaned and creaked, but had to give 
way. She congratulated herself on the success of her policy of 
complaining, while the Captain rushed off, ostensibly in some great 
hurry. 

2 - Ie gave me this chair,’ murmured Mrs. Crozier as. he went. 

Very attentive indeed. I shall write favourably of him to the 
Scavenger-General.” In Mrs. Crozier’s estimation the Scavenger- 
General—-whose business was of a sanitary character—was second 
only to the Governor-General himself, Presently up comes Grey 
Kyes_ from the saloon, and attended by several followers, one 
carrying & rug, another a novel, a third a work-basket, and so on. 

“Please tind my chair—the Captain’s,” she said, and forthwith 
they all went off to obey her behest. Mrs, Crozier raised her 
eyebrows. 
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““The Captain’s chair, indeed!” she said to herself. ‘* Don’t 
you wish you may get it, Miss?” But here Grey lyes perceived 
the missing chair, and in whose occupation it was, and modestly 
addressed Mrs. Crozier. 

““May [trouble you for my chair, please? Sorry to inconveni- 
“nee you.” 

“* Yous chair! This is the Captain’s chair.” 

“True, but the Captain gave it to me.” 

“ Impossible | He gave it to me this morning.” 

** Te gave it to me yesterday.” 

“The chair is wéve, I tell you.” 

© And L tell you it is weve.” 

Mrs. Crozier rose in excessive indignation to seck the Captain 
himself, but the chair rose too. In fact it was attached to her, and 
those standing near began to snigger and to cough behind their 
hands. ‘The first officer, who was passing, disengaged the ‘* Begum,” 
as they began to call her, from the chair, which was a very tight fit 
for so great a lady. On his way for’ard he met the Captain. 

“ There’s hell in a ring-fence down there,” he observed. 

“Tow so?” asked the skipper. 

“The women are tearing their eyes out over your chair. 
you gave it to more than one of ’em,” 

“So I did!” exclaimed the unfortunate Captain, striking his 
forchead in great perplexity. ‘*I quite forgot. What’s to be done 
now ?” 

“Give it to some one else,” replied the mate, gruffly. He was a 
man of few words. Moreover, he regarded the chair as the ship's 
chair, not the Captain’s. The skipper retired to the chart-room to 
ponder over this advice. He did not come to dinner that day. He 
feared the ladies. He had dinner in the chart-room, and hesslunk 
out when they were all safe below. On the quarter-deck he met the 
Bishop of Bhopal, who suffered much from sea-sickness, and even 
then had his episcopal head over the side, Our worthy Captain 
had a great respect for the cloth. ‘Take a chair, my lord,” said 
he, never looking to see whose chairit was, As it happened it was 
his own, The good Bishop fell into it like a sack of potatoes, 
‘© A-a-a-h,” said he, with a groan. 

“J)on’t get up out of it till we get out of this sou’-west monsoon,” 
said the Captain, kindly. ‘* Keep quiet, my lord, and you'll soon 
be better.” So saying he passed on. 

The grey-eyed girl and Mrs. Crozier were meanwhile impatiently 
awaiting the end of dinner. Each one felt that it behoved her to be 
first up on deck to appropriate the Captain’s chair, They were 
out of the saloon and up on deck almost together, but they both 
recoiled in amazement to see the Bishop in his apron and _ gaiters 
peacefully seated in the chair. ‘The yellows of his lordship’s 
eyes were turned pitcously to the skies, and he looked very bad 
indeed, 

The two ladies perceived that for the present their claims must be 
postponed. They interchanged glances of indignation and con- 
tempt, and separated. Grey Eyes soon found a chair, for she had 
many male admirers, but Mrs, Crozier had to content herself with a 
bench, In effect, those who regarded their chairs, knowing that 
the Begum was a welter-weight, were chary of offering things so 
fragile for her acceptance. Vresently the ship gave a great roll, 
and the Bishop and the chair were precipitated into the scuppers. 
The chair came back again with the return roll, but the Bishop 
clung desperately to a ringbolt. 

Then it was that Mrs. Crozier evinced that masterly activity at 
sea which had done her so much service on land, She clutched the 
chair, and promptly sat down in it. : 

“Mine,” she exclaimed, that all might hear. 

When the Bishop picked himself out of the scuppers he was 
dismayed to see A¢s chair occupied, and by a lady. 

‘An agnostic,” he murmured, as he staggered to and fro, and 
was at his wits’ end. They helped him down below, but Mrs. 
Crozier sat as inflexible-looking as the Sphinx. 

“You've been and done it again,” grumbled the first officer to 
the Captain on the bridge. ‘‘ Gone and broken the Bishop’s neck 
with that ’ere blessed chair o’ yours,” 

“*Mercy upon us! You don’t say so,” exclaimed the poor 
Captain, 

“‘There they are carrying him down below,” rejoined the mate 
grufily. He turned to the compass with the air of one who had 
washed his hands of a bloody business. The Captain immediately 
buried himself in the chart room. The Bishop of Bhopal had 
likewise been commended to his care. The Bishop, however, 
resolved to assert himself, when he was safely packed in his berth, 
and could not tumble out. He reflected that there might be fine 
weather soon, and that a chair would add much to his enjoyment of 
the same. Consequently he sent his steward up with the Bishop of 
Bhopal’s compliments to the stout lady to say that he wanted his 
chair. 

Mrs. Crozier stared at the messenger in amazement. 

“‘This is not the Bishop’s chair,” she retorted sharply. 
mine. A/éze, do you hear—stupid ?” 

The steward was nettled. 

“‘There’s no other fat lady on deck but yourself,” said he, sulkily. 
‘“* And the Biskop said it was the chair the fat lady was in.” 

“Tl report you to the Captain for your impudence,” cried Mrs. 
Crozier. 

Grey Eyes and her followers began to laugh. They heard it all. 
The steward went down to the Bishop, while Mrs. Crozier fanned 
and mopped her face with alternate hands, 

“*Well, where’s the chair?” asked the Bishop in his berth. 

“*She only gave you an evasive answer,” retorted the steward, 
who was very wrath at being called ‘‘stupid.” 

“What was that?” asked his lordship surprised, and raising 
himself on his elbow. 

“She said you might go and be d——d,” rejoined the steward, 
stooping to pick up the Bishop’s shoes. 

‘The Bishop sank back on his bed speechless, He suspected the 
woman from the first, but this was even worse than he expected. 
Ile would write a note to the Captain—and he did. 

When the unlucky skipper learnt from this letter that a lady had 
appropriated the Bishop's chair, and not only that, but had used 
shocking language towards his lordship, he lost all patience, and 
cartly desired the messenger to throw the confounded chair over- 
board. ; 

The shadow of a smile passed over the steward’s saturnine coun- 
tenance, and without waiting to hear any more he departed. A 
minute or two afterwards the lady of the Scavenger-General of 
Bengal was outraged by being rudely shaken in her chair, and 
desired to ‘*Get up out of that!” She rose greatly ruffled, while 
Grey Eyes and her party looked on maliciously. 

‘‘What impertinence is this?” she cried. 

‘* By the Captain’s orders,” retorted the steward. So saying, he 
pitched the chair into the sea. 

The reader must be left to picture to himself the anger, the 
astonishment, the misunderstandings, the mirth, that rose out of 
this unlucky business. It was not until they reached Aden that the 
Captain was himself again, It was not until they were quarantined 
at Suez that the Bishop was convinced that Mrs. Crozier was not in 
the habit of using gross Janguage. It was not until they reached 
Plymouth that Miss Grey Eyes (whose real name need not be men- 
tioned for that reason) had ceased laughing at the “‘ Begum,” and it 
was just as soon as they got to the docks that the impertinent 
steward was kicked out of the ship by his justly indignant com- 
mander. rE. W. 
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“Tie Rep Roure;or, Saving a Nation, 
(3 vols. : W. Swann Sonnenschein and Co.), 
enthusiastic and clever young Irishman who, 


’ 
without thought or knowledge, into the ‘red route ” 
passes through all its phases up to his own assassination. A 
both pathos and humour in Mr. Sime'’s semi-political novel, ‘ 
in all respects is a decided advance upon Its predecessors. = 
written in a somewhat ‘different spirit from most of the Irish nov = 
on either side of the question, being neither all tragedy nor ot 
satire. Mr. Sime can both sympathise with and ridicule, together _ 
at once, the conditions he describes. That he knows a great bck 
about his subject is certain, and thus has a solid foundation for his 
more romantic and imaginative passages. All his characters are 
good portraits and lifelike, especially young O Brien, his ae 
whose very faults go to render him the more likeable, because the 
more real—such as his ave impudence, and what may be emphat- 
cally called his flights of fancy. There is a gooddeal of the amiable 
savage about him altogether, and he is just such a man as would con- 
quer the heart of Beatrice Lynch, the charming and impulsive young 
widow who has refused every man that ever spoke to her. She is 
the best-drawn character in the novel, besides being the most 
attractive, with her hidden enthusiasm and her. surface caprices. 
Tler portrait shows a considerable amount of originality. Kileen 
Conran is a mere romantic and less human heroine ; but she also 18 
effective as an idealised peasant of one of the Spanish colonies in the 
far west of Ireland, and as a foil to the fine lady, The story, 
though slight enough, contains plenty of incident, it is interesting for 
other reasons than the subject with which it deals, and is, despite 
that subject, amusing besides. 6 

The introductory notice to “ Antinous,” by George Taylor ro- 
fessor Iausrath), translated from the German by ‘J. D. M.” (1 vol.: 
Longmans, Green, and Co.), makes us inclined to envy Germany a 
state of things in which it is possible for a historical novel of the 
Roman Empire to rush forthwith into four editions amid popular 
enthusiasm. Matters are certainly different here, where, if an 
author goes back to the day before yesterday, he does a rash thing, 
and requires genius to secure him a succes d’estine. But the envy 
changes to astonishment on passing from the preface to the work 
itself, A public which can go enthusiastic over a work like 
“ Antinous” must be a strange public indeed. The author, a theo- 
logical professor at the University of Heidelberg, has, apparently 
with some sort of vague, ethical, philosophical, or cesthetic purpose, 
taken the by no means delicate story of Iladrian’s favourite, and 
thereof made a bundle of the dryest bones, Of course he has 
attempted asa scholar to reproduce the character of the age, both 
in detail and in large. But, being nothing whatever of an artist, 
and having no sense of proportion, he has succeeded only in making 
an exaggerated travestie, bearing the same relation to a historical 
novel as a child's first scrawls, in their attempt to be faithful, bear 
to a historical picture. His characters preach at one another, and 
reflect upon the Universe in general, to an insufferable extent, and 
altogether in the manner of the sentimental and transcendental 
German student who exists largely in caricature, and may possibly 
have fallen within the actual experiences of a Heidelberg professor. 
The author's hope that the novel can be found acceptable in England 
is foredoomed to fail. The book is simply intolerable from every 
conceivable point of view—as a work of art, as a piece of bad taste, 
and as a contribution to history. It is apparently written, however, 
in such asimple and profound belief in its own merit that this may 
account in some measure for its success in its own country, accord- 
ing to the theory that men and books are taken very much accord- 
ing to self-estimate. In this country, however, the need to be inte- 
rested comes before all things ; and of interest in ‘‘ Antinous ” there 
is absolutely none. 

“Ulrica,” by Cecil Clarke (3 vols.: Tinsley Bros.), is the 
exceedingly sad story of two lovers whom it would have been just 
as casy for the author to make happy. . They are without any interest 
in themselves, beyond being the victims of dismal experiences ; and 
whether that is a sufficient reason, without any other, for presenting 
them to the world is a question which we should have thought Cecil 
Clarke, or anybody else, could have answered in very much less 
length than that of three volumes. Moreover, the author, like many 
others, needs to be taught that by a convention, by no means arbi- 
trary, but based on the soundest and most easily explicable principles, 
the conversation of foreigners with one another in their own language 
is expressed in an English novel by means of the English language, 
which thus represents French or German or Italian as the case may 
be. Foreign idioms and lapses into foreign words or phrases are 
reserved to represent broken English, when a foreigner ceases to 
speak his native tongue. This very elementary rule has no existence 
for Cecil Clarke, who uses French instead of English idioms because 
the characters are Frenchmen and Frenchwomen. The result is 
naturally irritating. Another gross fault is the inappropriate exaggera- 
tion of those few characters who take more or less humorous 7</es. 
An actress, however much of a Malaprop, would surely be the last 
person to speak, without meaning a joke, of an ‘‘engagement”’ as a 

greengagement =a lawyer would be as likely to be ignorant of 
the word retainer.” As for motive, there is none whatever, unless 
there be some glimmering of a reflection on French marriage law. 
Story and characters are alike unnatural, and there is no recognisable 
attempt to make them even seem otherwise. Nevertheless, it would 
be unfair to describe ‘‘Ulrica” as much below the average novel ; and 
want of talent is by no means so obvious as want of thought 
and study. 
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CRUISING IN A SMALL BOAT 


My idea of almost perfect bliss is a three or four days’ cruise with 
a genial companion in my small 12-foot sailing-boat (rowing I scorn) 
coasting along the shore, perfectly independent, and never knowine 
on the morning of any day where I shall pass the night. . 

Tam always anxious that the small size of my small craft should 
be duly comprehended. I thought that if I talked of it as a 12-foot 
boat most people would understand that it was 12 feet lone by about 
3 feet Gin. wide, but one day, wishing to impress one OF m 
partners at a dance with my powers as a sailor, I told her that I hart 
sailed, with a friend, three times round the Isle of Wight in a 
12-foot boat. I think she talked of it as yachting, and asked me if 
I took a sailor with me, but my wounded pride affects my memor 
alittle. Now, if any one will try to spend a day or two on thet 
own hearthrug, imagining it impossible to move off it they will 
have a very good idea how much room I had on beard my little 
craft, and I think they will find that although there zx room for two 
a third might make it rather embarrassing. ; 

The amount of gear, too, that has to be stowed in such a very 
small space is alarming. The other day, when I and my friend 
were starting for a three day’s cruise, we had to accommodate the 
following articles :—Masts and sails, two large sand-bags of ballast 
boat cover, provision basket- a heavy item—a gallon jar of water, 
asmall portmanteau, overcoats, a lamp, an umbrella, and a life. 
belt! All these were absolute necessaries, with the exception of the 
umbrella, which was a luxury, and the life-belt, which was an incubus, 
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thrust upon us by anxious | relatives. } These two incongruous com- 
panions (which I always dispensed with on future occasions), with 
the irony of fate, were always conspicuous and always turned up 
together. — The life-belt was particularly tiresome; we could 
generally find room for everything but. this tatter article, and when- 
ever we Wished to make a triumphal and seamanlike entry into port 
the life-belt always turned up at the wrong minute to mar the effec!, 
When we landed for the night, and our little vessel had to fie 
emptied and hauled up, the gear used always to assume gisantic 
proportions, and the life-belt and unbrella_ weighed on my min! 
like a guilty secret. I spent most of my time finessing that they 
might escape observation, but it was always in vain, and they Were 
carried up in triumph, a smirk on the faces of the bystanders: 

On one occasion, in the morning, we found that an oblisiy - 
coastguard had cleared out the boat, the gear having been near 
replaced, with the exception of the Jife-belt and umbrella, whieh 
were hung up side by side on a wall, in a conspicuous place on the 
quay, They were neither of them my own property, so abandon. 
ment was out of the question. 

It is impossible ever to feel slow in so small a boat, as the d 
passes in having one’s meals, and washing up after them, and ih 
tying to get the boat into her best trim, otherwise she will not se!) 
quickly to windward. The latter occupation is inexhaustible, 
she has to be retrimmed according as the wind freshens or falls, Je 
the brunt of it usually falls, not on the person luxuriously siti: 
stecring in the stern sheets, but to the *‘crew” who sit on the 
middle thwart, 

Now it is trying, when one has just got as comfortable as ci 
stances will permit on a board about nine inches wide, to be 
to sit one and a quarter inches more to one side or the other, as th 
case may be ; somehow that one and a quarter inches scems aly. 
just to make all the difference between comfort and discomfort, Ts) 
the “captain,” however, this trimming has its advantages, Mora: 
Always be captain. 

For instance, when you are just upon the point of getting wore: 
in an argument, what better way can there be of getting our of i: 
than by ordering your companion to move 23¢ in, to the right 2 

If then you find he has not forgotten his advantage, and is 
to return to the attack, you can apologetically say, ** Do you 
as every minute is of importance to us, in case we should lose ty: 
tide, I think she would sail better if you moved back a ty io: 
that 236 rather overdid it.” If the argument is again renewe | 
you have still a trump card left—Put the boat about! This neces.) 
tates your both changing places, and a careful readjustment ont, 
new tack. The discussion is sure either to be dropped altogether, 
your victim, through losing his temper, loses his point, and leases 
you triumphant. 

A long trip in my little boat was quite a new experience to my 
chum, as his sailing had been chiefly done on a large j 


yacht which 
belonged to his people, most cautious sailors, well secured uacer the 
thumb of an old captain: that he was worthy of the high estima- 
tion in which they held him [ have not the slightest dowbt, as it i 
not one man ina thousand who could have such perfect knowle lye 
of winds and tides as he had, besides, unlike other people's know- 
ledge, his always appeared to stand him in good stead. Ef the 
owner desired to go out, when he wished to enjoy his pipeand a chat 
on shore, a short calculation and a shrewd Took into the wind’s 
would always prove in a minute that both tide and wind made sail 
out of the question for that day. 

We happened to pass this yacht at anchor, at about seven o'clock 
one evening after a long run outside the Isle of Wight, and with 
another six or seven miles before us to reach Kyde. As we 
passed, we quietly said good night to the captain, The expression of 
his face was worthy of study when he saw his master sailing ina 
little cockle-shell in which he himself would hardly have rowel 
from the yacht to the shore, and when he heard where we had come 
from, and where we were bound to, he looked upon us with mingled 
pity and contempt, while another of the steady-going crew happening 
to come on deck at the same moment, had his mouth so wide open 
from sheer astonishment, that the most powerful effort of imagma- 
tion has always failed to make me picture him with it closed again. 

It is a curious trait in people who yacht and boat, that they never 
can imagine any one sailing in safety ina lesser craft than that of 
which they happen to be the happy possessors.  “‘Uhus the owner of 
a small yacht looks with pity on the risks he imagines his neigh- 
bour is running in an: open boat, while he in his turn is sympatheu- 
cally being considered a lunatic by his other neighbour, who happens 
to own a rather larger vessel. 

I feel that I have at present done my hobby such scant justice. 
that I must ask leave to play the s/c of bore a little longer, and 
shortly describe a cruise which I made to Beaulieu. 

Beaulieu is situated on the borders of the New Forest, and can he 
approached by a winding river, about six miles in length, which is 
closely fringed by trees for a great part of its distance. I was sailing 
round the Isle of Wight, but made a detour to visit this lovely spot. 

We only reached the entrance to the river at sundown, and a tat 
calm ensued, so after leisurely taking our supper we had to proceed 
to pull up the river. We found, however, that this was rather 
more difficult task than we had imagined, as it soon became almo-t 
absolutely dark, there being no moon, and the stream, although 
wide at high, is only a narrow passage at low water, while at halt- 
tide (the condition of things that evening), the mud is just invisible, 
and yet a boat cannot float over it. Besides the natural darkness of 
the night, the reflection of the trees in the river made it almost 
impossible to distinguish water from land, and owing to the sharp 
turns in the river we were frequently at aloss which way to proceed. 
The tide was happily running with us, and when we were completely 
puzzled which direction to take, by trailing a long pole on the river 
bottom we could feel which way the stream was taking us, ani 
consequently could tell in which direction we ought to row. 

When we had traversed about half the distance, in changing over, 
we had the misfortune to let an oar slip overboard ; it disappeare'! 
from sight in an instant, and the tide was running so strongly that 
although we groped about for it for nearly half-an-hour, we were 
obliged to abandon it as lost, the lamp on this occasion unfortunately 
having been left behind. We thus found ourselves three miles fron: 
our destination, almost in total darkness, and with only one oar. -\ 
short period of anxiety, filled up by mutual recrimination, followed 
this catastrophe, but we soon found that we were able to propel the 
boat at a fair pace with the help of the sprit and the remaining oar, 
and after much suspense as to whether we were proceeding in the 
right direction, and sundry stickings in the mud, we at last reached 
our destination about eleven o’clock. We could hear a man calling 
to us from the landing-stage, but although we were only about six 
feet distant from it we could not see it, so great was the darkness. 

Having secured our boat we immediately made for the village inn. 
Here, however, although the occupants were still up, they sternly 
refused us admittance at the unseemly hour of 11.15. It really was 
quite pleasant to find a corner in crowded Old England where such 
strict hours are kept, and where one is looked on with suspicion after 
eleven o’clock at night, although I must confess that its full charm 
did not burst upon me until we had persuaded the landlady at any 
rate to open the door, and inspect us. Apparently her inspection 
satisfied her, as we were duly admitted, and subsequently installed in 
beautifully clean and airy bedrooms, and our hostess further exerted 
herself to do away with the impression made by our churlish reception. 

_ On the following day, after exploring the picturesque old ruins of 
Beaulieu Abbey, and taking a long stroll in the forest, we got under 
way in the afternoon, and reached Cowes without any further 
adventure, BD. 
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MAPPIN 


MANUFACTURERS. 
TERLING SILVER, FRLECTRO GILVER. FINEST (CUTLERY. 


MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, E.C. 
OXFORD STREET, W., LONDON. 


Manufactory : The Royal Cutlery and Plate Works, Sheffield. 
~ JOHN CARTER’S 
Pd MACHINE . 

PATENTED, ‘ 


For holding a Book or 
Writing-desk, Lamp, &c., 
in any position, over an 
(@ Easy-chair, Bed, or Sofa, 
i obviating the fatigue and 
/ / inconvenience of incessant 
stooping while reading or writing. 
and students. 
PRICES from £1 1s. Illustrated Price List Post Free, 


BeEakFasr IN BE? gif 


CARTER’S PATENT 
REVOLVING 
BED-TABLE. 


/’ Adjustable to any height or 
inclination, for reading or 
writing. 

PRICES from £2 5s. 
Illustrated Price List Post Free. 


[NVALID 
FURNITURE. 


Invalid Adjustable Couches 
and Beds, from £5 158. Exer- 
cising Chairs, with Horse 
Action, for Indigestion, £5 5s. 


to 


C Invaluable 
Admirably adapted for India. A most useful gift. 


Carrying Chairs, 42 16s. 6d. 
Reclining Boards, At 58 
Trapped) Commodes, £4 


Perambulators, £1 
Rests, Ar 15s. 

. Bed Tables, from 15s. each. 
210s, Illustrated Price List Post 


55. 


Electric Call Bells £ 


Self-propelling Chairs, 
es, tes. 6d, 


- 3 


mAA 


B4tT#H CHAIRS, from £2 2s. 
[RON B4tT# CHAIRS 
& ARBISGES 

HOT CLIMATES. 


INVALID CARRIAGES 
Ne, Of all kinds at low prices. 


Hig\ NY) ILT.USTRATEDPRICE . 
LIST POST FREE. * 


JOHN CARTER, 6a, New Cavendish Street, Portland Place, London, W.! 


ONLY ADDRESS. 


invalids | f 
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ss MANNA CAKE” 
Children take it readily ; they do not suspect its 
propertizs ; they like its sweet strong flavour, Truly 
termed by an Agent “The Children's Friend.” 
Manna Cake is the mildest and yet the most certain 
im action of all aperients; it does not gripe, and 
leaves no after constipation. A singularly mild, 
pleasant, and efficacious substitute for Castor Oil. 
Eminently suitable for women at all times without 
exception, where an apcrient is needed. 


From W. H. Haywarp, Chemist, Trowbridge :— 

“A Physician in the West of England says he gave 
Calomel and Jalap in repeated doses without effect, 
buta Manna Cake acted almost immediately.” 


Ask for Manna Cake, price 14d. per Cake, or 1s. 3d. 
per dozen, of any Chemist or Medicine Vendor, who 
can easily get it from any wholesale house, all of 
whom have it in stock now; tell your Chemist so. 


PERRY anno CO.’S 
KEYLESS 
SPORTING 7. 
WATCH. 


(IN NICKEL CASE). 
PRICE 21s. LADIES’ SIZE, 25s. 
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STERLING SILVER CASES, 30s. 
GOLD CASES, 5 Guineas. 
‘ This Watch is the best and Cheapest in the market. 
tisd 
‘$8 RELIABLE TIMEKEEPER. 
Horizontal Movement, Jewelled. and well finished, 


Crystal Glass. Invaluable, for Riding, Boating, 
Cricketing, &c., as also for Schoolboys’ wear, 


PERRY. and CO. (Limited). 
STEEL PEN MAKER», 


18, 19, and 20, Holborn Viaduct, 
London. 
BEETHAMS 


( ‘ORN and BUNION PLASTER 
Is the best remedy yet discovered! It acts 
like magic in relieving wan and throbbing, and soon 
cures the worst CORNS and BUNIONS,. It is 
especially used for reducing ENLARGED GREAT 
TOE INTS, which so mar the symmetry, of the 
feet. Thousands haye been cured, some ot whom 
had 'suflered for go years without being able to get 
relief from any other remedy. t 
Atrial of a box is earnestly solicited, as 
IMMEDIATE RELIER IS SURE! 
Boxes, 18. 14d., of all Chemists, free for 14 stamps 


by the sole ma 
| M, BEETHAM 


and SON, Chemists, Cheltenham, 


Bavtiss, ONES, and BAYLISS, 
VICTORIA WORKS. WOLVERHAMPTON. 
_. 3. Crooked Lane, King William Street, EC, 


SY PERIOR VASHIEE: 


‘For Pr 


USEFUL PRESENTS. 


HE LATEST and MOST 

A FASHIONABLE DESIGNS in SILVER 

BROOCHES. Price, post fr 33. 6d. each, or the 
Three for ros. 


_ WARRANTED 
STERLING SILVER. 


"OO, Payable Regent St 


THE Oricinat & Oncy GENUINE, 


Propuces Most DELicinus 


Custard without Eggs, 


| When the pile was often 


the Cts began long te AT HALF THE COST AND TROUBLE. 
ftittses, of LR re = Gh LF In 6D. ere for 
“ é aN ’ yoy * 145, Boxes, sufficient for 7 PINTS | 
5 a” ALFREDBIRD&SONS, 
=e BIRMINGHAM, 
will send on receipt of address, | 
“PASTRY AND) 


SWEETS.”—A Little 
Work containing Prac-! 
tical Hints and Original 
Recipes for _ ‘Tasty 
Dishes for the Dinner 
and Supper ‘lable. 


= 


SPONGES. SPONGES. SPONGES. 


Why have them foul, soapy, unwholesome, contagious, and dirty, 
when a Pennyworth of 


EAU D’EL TEB 
CLEANSES A DOZEN PERFECTLY. 
Of all Chemists. 1s. 6d. a Bottle. 


nvinc Ironwork, Woop, or STONE. 


| , lie | 


' i 
RL I SU 
NWA Pl 


7 
| j 
f 


liant polish, and looks equally as well as oil paint 

yetat one-fourth the cos, Y 

lon, in casks containing not less than nine gallon. 

deli d free at most railway stations. Casks extra. 

5 per cent. for cash. 

logues of all kinds of Iron and Wire Fencing, | 

&c., free on application. | 
Please name this Journal. 


“Refuso Imitations—Insist upon Hudson's.” 


Wash 


| Your 


Clothes 


Hudson’s 
‘| Extract 
of Soap. 


Ne 


tine powder, and lathers \, 


| 

| | It isa pure Dry Soap in 
| 

| freely in Hot or Cold 


Water. 
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“The most ncted firm of ladies’ tailors in the world ; and (be it said) the most 
original. —Extract ‘‘Court journa..” 


REDFERN, 


LADIES’ TAILOR. 


By Special Appointment to 


H.M. the QUEEN, H.R.H. the PRINCESS of 
WALES, H.I.M. the EMPRESS of RUSSIA, &c. 


WALKING GOWNS, for Town and Country. 
TRAVELLING and YACHTING GOWNS. 
JACKETS, ULSTERS, and WRAPS. 


Inventors of the 
NEW CUT RIDING HABIT 


” which has been called ““ PERFECT” by the fore- 
Z most rider in England. 


26, CONDUIT ST. LONDON, W. 


COWES, ISLE OF WIGHT, and 242, RUE DE RIVOLI, PARIS. 


Patterns and designs forwarded post free, and a perfect fit guaranteed without 
a personal interv-ew. 


Charming Ringlcts. 
Hinde’s Patemed 
Hair Curling Pins. 
(Careless’s Patent.) 
Simpler, Surer, and 
Much more effective 
» Than Curiing Irons. 
, Comfortable and Invisible, 
Simplicity itself. 
Mus. Laxerry writes: 
“Tn ten minutes they 
Make a perfect 


4 Frisette.” 
, Sold everywhere, 
2 In Gd. and 1s. boxes. 


Or Sample box Free 
7 stamps, from J. Careless, 
Harborne, Birmingham. 
Beware of miserable 
Imitations, 


BRIDAL 
TROUSSEAUX. 


bo if PY x h 
i A VA f ) 
ul ‘ VA) Ky 


A GOWN 


CHRISTENING CLOAKS 
Aa 45. 


2, 3, and 4 Guineas. 


It is applicd cold, dries quickly, giving a hard bril- |; 


rice: Black, rs..6d. per gal- | 


‘203, Regent Street, London, W 


6 Longcloth Chemises, trimmed Embroidery : 
6 Fine Longcloth Chemises, trimmed Insertion, &e. 
6 Kine Chemises, trimmed Lace, &c. = 6 
6 Night Dre , trimmed Embroidery ‘ fia 
6 Night Dresses, trimmed Insertion and Embroidery 
6 Fine Night Dresses, trimmed Madeira Work, &c. 


a i 

6 ° 

6 ° 

6 ° 

6 ° 

6 ° 

6 ° 

6 Pairs Longcloth Drawers, tucked. 0s ee 5 5 ° 
6 Pairs Longeloth Drawers, trimmed Embroidery . 10 6 2 
6 Pairs Fine Drawers, trimmed Madeira Work, &c. 15 G ° 
3 White Petticoat rimmed | inbreidery. . 5 10 6 6 
2 White Petticos rimmed Lace, &e.. 27 6 ° 
3 Combination Garments, trimmed I’ mbroidery 18 6 6 
é Camisoles, trimmed Embroidery, &e. . 1o 6 3 ° 
3 Camisoles, trimmed real Lace, &e. . 156 2 6 
eMerinoWVestss 6 ee Ge OO OS 6 fk Azo 
3 Spun Silk Combination Garments. 6 es eT 6 fy ag 6 
3 Flannel Petticoats, s alloped wi ccdh 5 ‘ » 6 s 3 6 
2 Flannel Petticoats, Embroidered Flax 210 2 2.0 
1 Flannel Robe de Chambre , ‘ A 5, : 3a) 0 a 2's 
1 White Brilliante Wrapper, Embroidery, &e, 4200 2 20 
1 Five o'clock Tea Gown, Cashmere and Satin. S40 + 4.0 
1 Twill Flannel Toilet Jacket —. lees 21 0 1 10 
2 White Brilliante Toilet Jackets. 156 I It 0 
3 Dozen Towels Migs . ‘ ; 3 3 * « a5. 6 2 66 
iz Pairs Lisle Thread Hose «1 ss not ee yee 2 2-0 
GluresnnSik Hee. » « « © # « # 8 119 0 
3 Pairs White Silk Hose, ‘ ‘ r ° i a » a2 6 1 17 6 
12 Hemstitched Handkerchiefs 6 0. ee 1 10 0 
1 White Satin Night Dress Sachet, trimmed Lace . «at 9 br bo 


application ; and, in ordering the above Trousseauy, anything if wished 


Any Single Article can be had on ! 
can be omitted when not required. 


CHEQUES CROSSED LONDON AND WE TMINSTER BANK, ST. jAMES'S SQUARE. 


ADDLEY BOURNE 


LADIES’ WAREHOUSE, , PICCADILLY, 
(OPPOSITE ST. JAMES'S CHURCH, LONDON). 


OHN BROGDEN, 
ART GOLDSMITH, 
\ ceed GS WEDDING RINGS 
EMM) «oft, clean ands by using 22-CAR? y NG RINGS, 
“nit clean and smoothby usite | PROTECTED By REGISTERED TRADE MARK 
Vovelebloomothealth, | & GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, CHARING 
ROSS. 


Ww. 


i 


BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 


Freel 


Pimples, Specks, Sunburn, &e., 
entirely obliterated, and rough 
or disordered skin rendered 


1S, 


ZY imparts. 

beauty and freshness to the 
complexion that astonishes 
every one, Itis perfectly harm- 
less, pleasant to use, has a very 
agreeable and lasting perfume, 
and its wonderful) soothing 
properties commend it as the 
best skin — beautifier and | 
greatest toilet: luxury) ever 
produced. Of all chemists and 
perfumers, ty., 28. 6d., and 45, 
per box, or. sent post free on receipt of 3c. as. od., 
br 5s. 3d. Refuse substitutes—J. G. KING and CO., 


NG CRAYON POR. 


—Send Photo and tos. 6d., and you 
ke drawing from it on paper, 15 In, 

or abroad, ‘Tinted crayon 
> half Ife-size, in oil or water- 
“in oil on canvas, £5 55, See 
N BOOL, Artist from Royal 
Medallist, 86, Warwick Sucet, 


£338.51 


colour, 
Prospectus. — Jj 
Academy, National 
Pimlico, S.W. 
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‘THE MIDLAND COUNTIES 
WATCH COMPANY, 


OF VYSE STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
SUPPLY 
ALL 
GOODS 


CASH snc every 


PRICES reader of this 
send for our 


AT DIRECT Braurirut 

saga, NEW CATa- 

WHOLE: TO THE Locue, con- 
= i y > tuning 3, 

SALE PUBLIC eee? 


testimonials 


25s. 


gravings of 
Watches, 
Jewellery, 
and Electro- 
Plate, 
Post FREE 
to any part 
of the world. 


, in exquisitely ¢ a 
sos. ‘These Watches are frequently sold for treble the 
money. 4 : 

Cheques or P.O, to Mr. A. PERCY, 


PATENT 
IME-CHECKING 


MACHINES. 


The EXACT 
Ofiicials, 
arrive and 
certainty. 

D 


Workmen, 
and | others 
recorded with 


MENTS. 


Time 


Attendants 
leave 


ACCURACY, 
Works, Ottices, 
and Insti- 


4. LIS 
ABSOLUTE, 
Largely used. for 
Warehouses, Asylums 
tutions. 


MACHINE CoO,, 
BRISTOL. 

The manufacture of Specialities con- 
tracted for. Inventions confidential.y 
perfected and worked out, 
= Makers oF Cnucu, TURRET AND 
ae _ Cum Chocks. ; 
[ ‘HE POPULAR SILVER GREY 

WATERPROOF. 


Circular Dolmans 
LADIES’ 9s. 6d, ros. 6d. 
MISSES’ 6s. 6d. 8s, 6d, 
Leather Mantle Straps, 6d. 

Post Free. 

Send Length with P.O.O. 


BILSLAND AND CO., 
WATERPROOFERS, 

99, PRINCES STREET, 
EDINBURGH, 

HAT IS YOUR CREST and 

WHAT IS YOUR MOTTO ?—Send name 

and county to CULLETON’S Heraldic Office. Plan 

Sketch, 38. 6d. colou The arms of man and 

wile blended. $C 


1 ring, 4 
lofH 


nvelopes, with Maiden Name, 
- 2 "ON, Seal Ie , Cran- 
bourn Street (Corner of St Artin 
ULLETON’S Guinea Box of STA- 
TIONERY contains a ream or the very best 
Paper and 500 Envelopes, all stumped in the most ele- 
gant way with crest and motto, monogram, or addre s, 
and the Engraving of Steel I 
part for P, 0.0. » CULL “ON, 25, Cranbourn 
Street (Corner of St. Martin's Lane), W.-C. 


ELKINGTON & Co, 


uded, Sent to any 


SILVER PLATE. 
CLOCKS and BRONZES, 


ELSINGTON 
ae 


TLE 
Hlustrated Cata 
ELKINGTON and CO., 22, 


BEPPS’S 
(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


JAMES EPPS and CO,, 
Homeopathic Chemists. 


ERTHON 


Cy 


13 
Cry: uinee dn 
national Exhibition, 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 
- Pimples, Black Specks, Freckles, Sunburn, and 
unsightly Blotches on the face, neck, arms and hands 


can be instantly removed by using Mrs. JAMES'S 
HERB? IN ENT. Made fr bs only 
and wi nted harmless. It poss delight- 


ful fragrance, and the lovely clearnes imparts to 
the skin is perfectly astonishing. A Box of it (bears 
ing Government Stamp) sent post free, and quite free 
from? observation, to anv address on receipt of 15 
stamps, to Mrs. G. JA} 6, Caledonian Road, 
London, da r four times the quantity, 
a5 stamps. This can be had of all respectable 
chemists. 


BEAUTIFUL LACES, copied from 

the Antique. Spanish, Venetian, Reticellas, 
Punto du Milano, &¢ test 
praise from judges of T sin London, Brussels, and 
Rome, also in the Queen, “They are the work of very 
poor Trish womenand girls who . ire help, 
which they much need. Orders heen received 
from many ladies of high rank and fashion both at 
home and abroad, and the work wave great satisfiie- 
tion.—Patterns from Madame CHARLES, Post Office, 
Rathdrum, County Wicklow 


Have received the gr 


‘ought to furnish before viewing this collection of 
‘ 


LEWELLIN'S 


MAPLE and CO., | 
rT OTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 
U PHOLSTERERS by appointment 
HER MAJESTY. 


MAPLE and CO.’s Furnishing 
ESTABLISHMENT, the largest in the 


Acres of show rooms, for the display of first- 
furniture, ready for immediate delivery. Novel- 


very day from all parts of the globe. No family. 


ties eve 


household requisites, it being one of the sights in 
London. Toexport merchants an unusual advantage 
all goods are packed 


is offered. Having large spc d 
Ca then By } 1_packers.— MAPLE 


on the premises by expe 


C 
Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


and CO., London. 


URIN NATIONAL ITALIAN 
EXHIBITION of 1884. Open from April to 
OCTOBER. Science, Industrial, Arts, Agriculture, 
Fine Arts, Souvenirs, of the Political Kenaissance Bh 
Italy, Gallery of Machinery, in Motion, Internationa 
Electrical Section ; Entertainments. 


i [ ‘URIN NATIONAL ITALIAN 
EXHIBITION of 1884. Open from April to 
OCTOBER. Science, Industrial Arts, Agriculture, 
Fine Arts, Souvenirs of the Political Renaissance a 
Ttaly, Gallery of Machinery in Motion, Internationa 
Electrical Section ; Entertainments. oe 
Railway Fares at greatly Reduced Prices. 


: [ ‘URIN NATIONAL ITAL 
Ne i y L to 
iD ene of ris. OPsits. Agriculture, 


the Political Renaissance ot 


OCT! ae Scenes, 
Fine Arts, Souvenirs 0} I L 
Italy, Gallery of Machinery in Motion, Internation 
Electrical Section ; Entertainments. Mie 
Railway Fares at greatly Reduced Prices. 


: I “URIN NATIONAL ITALIAN 
EXHIBITION of 1884. Open from APRIL to 
OCTOBER. Science, Industrial Arts, Agriculture , 
Fine Arts, Souvenirs of the Political Renaissance of 
Italy, Gallery of Machinery in Motion, International 
Electrical Section ; Entertainments. ; 
Railway Fares at greatly Reduced Prices. 
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URIN NATIONAL ITALIAN 


EXHIBITION of 1884. Open from APRIL to 
OCTOBER. Science, Industrial Arts, Agriculture, 
FinejArts, Souvenirs of the Political Renaissance of 
Italy, Gallery of Machinery in Motion, International 
Electrical Section ; Entertainments. A 

Railway Fares at greatly Reduced Prices. 


% | “URIN NATIONAL ITALIAN 
EXHIBITION of 1884. Open from APRIL to 
OCTOBER. Science, Industrial, Arts, Agriculture, 
Fine Art yuvenirs of the Political Renaissance of 
/of Machinery in Motion, International 
ion; Entertainments. : 
Fares at greatly Reduced Prices. 


way 


, [ ‘URIN NATIONAL ITALIAN 
EXHIBITION of 1883. Open from APRIL to 
OCTOBER. Science, Industrial Arts, Agriculture, 
Fine Arts, Souvenirs of the Political Re ance of 
Italy, Gallery of Machinery in Motion, International 
Electrical Section ; Entertainments. 2 
Railway Fares at greatly Reduced Prices. 


] 
| 


JAPANESE CORNER CABINET, with bevelled 
Plate) Glass, in) Mahogany, Walnut, or 


A ‘ : oo | £5 158. od, 
2 ft. 6 in. wide, 5 ft. 4 in. high. 


HE SPECIMEN ROOMS at! 
essts, MAPLE and CO.'s are good examnles 
DECORATIVE | FURNISHING, | 


Ebonized 


iS] 
Cs 
= 
= 
2. 
ms 
o 


expenditure. Every % 
arrange their residences, should by all means inspect | 
these apartments, 


N Otice to AMERICAN 
NJ ORS and Others—MAPLE’S FUR- 
NISHI TORES are the largest in the world, 
and one of the sights of London, Acres of show 
rooms. The highest. class of furniture, sane and 
curtain materials. Novelties every day.—MAPLE 
and CO., ‘Tottenham Court Road. 


MA42PLE and CO. would advise all 

Buyers of CARPETS, &c., especie Ameri- 
cans now visiting London, to call and see for them- 
selves these great novelties, which are not yet to be 
ound on the other side, 


THE LARGEST STOCK of 


RIENTAL CARPETS 
EUROPE 
NTIQUE PERSIAN RUGS.— 
se in. stock, some being really won- 
orth the ntion ofart collectors, 
s considered what great value is 
tic rarities and which are sold 


in 


5,000 of 
derful curios 
especially when it 
attached to these 
at commercial prices. 


PARQUETERIE. 


ARQUETERIE FLOORS and 
SURROUNDS to CENTRAL CARPETS.— 
Specimens of all the different designs and combina- 
tions of woods_in perqueterie are laid in Messrs. 
PLE and CO.'S new show rooms, so that cus- 

ers can judge of the effect of the material when in 
daily use. Coloured lithographic designs and esti- 
mates free of charge. Builders and the trade suppl ied, 


RUSSELS CARPETS. : 
Greatly improved 


RUSSELS CARPETS are now 
red especially of superior quality 
quantity of th These goods 


Me 


ut taking into 
and improved ap} 
run.—MAPLIE 

Royal appointr 
Road, London ; and Bouleva 


heaper in 
erers by 


:O1, Upholst 
uiesty, ‘Tottenham Court 
td de Strasbourg, Paris. 


RACK, 22 in.” high, 


ras, od, 


BAMBOO NEWSPAPER 


17 in, long 


MAPLE and CO.—BEDSTEADS. 


MALE and CO. havea SPECIAL 
DEPARTMENT for IRON 


and BRASS 


i bed- 
pers and 

i 1 s varied 
stock, the largest in England, before deciding else- 
where. 10,000 bedsteads to select from.—MAPLE and 
CO., Export. Furnishing Warehouses. ‘Tottenham 
Court Road, London, 


(C)RDES DEPARTMENT. 


MAPLE and CO. beg respectfully to | 


state that this department is now so organised 
that they are fully prepared to execute, and: supply 
any article that can possibly be required in furnishing 
atthe same price, if not less, than any other house in 
England. Patterns sent and quotations given, 


MAPLE and CO,, LONDON. 


RAND 
[NTERNATIONAL 
LOTTERY. 


Lots to the value of 1,000,000 lira, 
Tickets 1 Lire (FRANC) EACH. 

For further particulars address LA SECTION de 
LOTERIE DE L’EXPOSITION GENERALE 
a TURIN. 

“(CC SYSa TRY (Bete 


REGISTERED. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


IncLupinG 
“METEOR,” “ROVER,” and ' SOCIABLE " 


TRICYCLES, 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


GTARLEY AND SUTTON, 


Meteor Works, West Orchard, 
Coventry. 


UNIVERSALLY PRESCRIBED BY THE FACULTY 
A laxative and retreshing 
: Fruit Lozenge 
For CONSTIPATION, 
Hemorrhoids, 
Bile, Headache, 
LO f Appetite, 
Cerebral Congestion, 
Prepared by FE, GRILLON, 
shemist of the Paris Faculty, 
69, QUEEN ST. + London, 
Tamar, unlike I and the 
sual, Baraat S$ axreeable 
to take, and never, produces 
RILLON. irritation, nor interferes with 
business or pleasure. 
Sold by all Chemists and Druggists, 
2s. 6d.a Box, Stamp included. 


FLORILINE !1FOR THE TEETH 
4. AND BREATH.—A few-drops of the liquid 

Flo; mush produce 

ses the teeth 
ti h a pecu- 
and a delightful fragr: 
unpleasant odour 


"TAMar 


[NDIEN 


line” sprinkled on a wet tooth 

a pleasant lather, which thoroughly cle 
from all parasites or decay, gives to the te 
liarly pearly whiteness 
the breath tremoves all 
trom decayed teeth or tobacco smoke. it 

grant Floriline,” being composed in part of hor 
sweet herbs, is delicious to the taste, and the gr st 
toilet discovery of the age. Sold everywhere at as. 6d 


SCHWEITZER'S COCOATINA. 
nti-Dyspeptic Cocoa Chocolate Powder. 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA 
With excess of Fat extracted. 

oe Eaeulty proueunee: a ie OR mutribiouisy ere 
ectly digestive Beverage for‘ SAKFAST, LUN- 
CHEON, or SUPPER,” and invaluable for fea 
Four times the strength; of Gocons ‘Thick 

our times the strength of Cocoas i q 

, Weakened with Starch, te aula ee 
Keeps for years in all climates. Requires no Cooking 
A tea spoonful toa Brenkiast cup costing less than a 

; alfpenny. 

In tins, at 1s. 6d., 3s., &c., by Chemists, Grocers, &c, 


50 VISITING CARDS, BEST 


Quality. Ladies’ or Gents’, 2s. 100, 35. No 
charge for engraving. Sent, in neat card case, to any 
address, for postal order—W. CUNDALL, Bull 


Green, Halifax, 


UBLE-KNEE 
STOCKINGS. 
ice as long, andare no 


nsi than ordinary 
Cashmere, Balbrig 


makes. " 
or Spun Silk. Send for Ilustrated 
Price List. 


n 

W HILDER ann GODBOLD, 

[e) Manufacturers, 

 Sipvey Pracr. Leicester Sa., 
Lonpon, W, 


DOUBLE KNEES, 


“WORTHI 


Oct. 11, 1884 


¥OR ALL SEASONS AND ALL CLIMATES. | 


GERTON BUR- 
NETT'S SERGES, as 


RICE’S PATE ANDLE 
P COMPANY, MTEC ONDLE 
LONDON 
and 
LIVERPOOL 


u 
th 
id. to 4s. 6d. per 


leng! 
for Tnuia, &c., doub 


ie 
yard. Carriage paid to any ra g 
United Kingdom, | Patterns post free. 


: ‘Address asgita 
for exportangte ERTON BURNETT, 
Woollen Warchouse, W ellington, Somerset. 


RETIRING FROM BUSINESS 


DISTLIATION onER ‘TIE Kew 
Hl TATENT PDOcEsses, 
Is freo from tho Toad and earthy ealts 
pf}, Sed bat emcition volatito tutty acide, 
Present orca alter the usual processes of 
xedalzg, {9 onlinary Glycerino obtained, 
from limo saponicestion, aod in tip 
eas af lead plaister maLing, = 


Q0LD MFoaLtS > 

Pp «| 
wk 
{eS 
1 PICKS PATENT CANDLE coupsyy | 
i Lara, c 


BELAONT Wonks, DATTERSIY, 
Lonvon, 


M® STREETER, 

18, NEW BOND STREET, W. 

Having, AFTER 38 YEARS’ 
TRADING, 

T\ECIDED to RETIRE FROM the 

eves TRADE, 


Now OFFERS the WHOLE of 
H's VALUABLE STOCK OF 
D4MOND ORNAM ENTS, | 


RICE’S GLYCERINE 


Has Recetven tHe Hicurst Awarns yr 


ALL THE GREAT Extimitiens 


WESTAWaAY'S- 
PATENT 


GEM JEWELLERY, 
18-CARAT GOLD WORK, and 


PPeIESE ART WORK 


LAMPs. 


At A GREAT REDUCTION. 


rato? : —_— Sse | ESE EXCRLEENT LAMPS hive t 

BUYERS will for the next few 3 Meds 7" 
months have special opportunities of securing exhi- 

some of this weil-known and carefully selected Stock. bos 


COLLEC- 


ME: STREETER'S Curria 
TION of PRECIOUS STONES and GEMS, unt: on 
Rough and Cut, will also be offered tor Sale. Con- ine part ite as 


noiseurs and Collector: e invited to inspect same, 


R. STREETER, retiring from 


AB durability, 


List from 
tage Buil- 
ders throughout 
the Kingdom, ora 
pair sent on approval, Cu 
M riage Paid, trom the Paten- 
| tees Avents, 


H PARSONS 


NEW BOND STREET, 
» LONDON, W. 


1 


G Wan Bree BELTS. 


D : 
Registered. Price 31s. 6d. CHATIMAN, 


Coach Works, 
e TAVISTOCK. 
Day . - rs 
Rertectors Testimonials of this 
CLOSED Three-fold Light, 
from. 
J. WESTAWAY, 
Lowdswn, North Dev n 


THE GUN OF THE PERIOD. 


Haonxovns, Paris, 1878 
DIPLoMa AND wWkDA.. SYDNEY, 1979. 
AND CALCULA, Pst -4 


The Swanbill Belt or Figure Improver is made of 
woven silk elastic. It gives the necessary support 
where most required, and is comparatively almost as 
light as a feather. 

“Nothing can be better, The Swanbill Silk elastic 
belt is a real comfort."—Court Journal. 

“The Swanbill Belt 1 recommend to all young 
mother: or nothing tends to age a woman so much 
as the loss of symmetry of figure. By attention a 
woman may almost retain her natural len form, 
even though the mother of a large family."—Aadame 
Schild’s Fournal, 

Send size of waist, with P.O.O, on Burlington 
House, Piccadilly. 


ADDLEY BOURNE, 
LADIES’ WAREHOUSE, 37, PICCADILLY, W 


a 


Gck. ts 
“TREBLE. GRIP: \°F 


“ ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS.”— 


E Symptoms of Dyspepsia and Indigestion, e 
with special advice as to Diet “his little pamphlet | C 
ppenls forcibly to those who have allowed ihe palate 
to decide everything for them, and haye paid the 
Inevitable penalty of their folly."—Glode, Sent for One 
Stamp.—J. M. RICHARDS, Publisher, yz, Great 
Russell Street, London, 


combined with Anson and Deeley > | 
king, and Autonnitic Satety Bolt, is 
fect weapon ever placed in the hands © 
The opening of this gun cocks it, 


man, 
triggers and tumblers utomnitionlly. 
29. to go guinens. A speciul plain quality, 4 


Rifles, from re Guineas. "Phe Gun ot the 
wherever shown, has always taken honours | 
{buy from Dewers when you eu buy it hilt: 
price from the Maker? Any gunsentoncippres 6 
receipt of PLOLO., and) remittance returned it 
receipt, it is not satisfactory. “Target trol al 
A choice of 2000 Guns, Rifles, and Res 
acing every novelty in the trade ' 

1 


“( yer A BOTTLE TO-DAY OF 
PERRY DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER It in- 
stantly relieves and cures severe sealds, burns, sprains, 
bruises, toothache, headache, pains in the side, je % 
and limbs, all neuralgic and rheumatic pains. ‘Taken 
internally cures at once coughs, sudden colds, cramp | advertisement for Tlustrated Catalogue { 
in stomach, colic, diarrhoea, and cholera infantum, | LEWIS, Gun Maker, Birmingham, Established 1s. 
PAIN KILLER is the great household medicine, and | _ - cs 
has stood the Any Chemist can 


CURE FOR ALL! 
H OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 
Is a CERTAIN REMEDY 
For the CURE of 
BAD LEGS, OLD WOUNDS, SORES.& ULC ERS 
For BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, COLDS, | 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM, GLANDULAR 
SWELLINGS, 
And all Skin Diseases, it has no equal. 


D estof Fifty Years, 
supply it at rs, 4d. and 2s, 9d.” 


Brown's PATENT 
" DERMATHISTIC i: CORSET 


\ J ALUABLE DISCOVERY for the 

HAIR —If your hair is turning grey er why 
or falling oft, use’ The M Hair Renewer. 
it will positively restore in »grey or wht 
hair toits orig colour, without leaving the di 
> smell of most Restorer.” It makes th 
mingly beautiful, as wellas promotng 
f the hair on bald spots, where the gland 
Full particulars around gach butts 
Ask your nearest Chemist tor THE MEXIC AN 
HAIR RENEWER,—Sold everywhere at. 5s. 06. DY 
bottle. 


[ HE OXYGEN-GIVING 
DISINFECTANT. 
HARTIN’S CRIMSON SALT. . 
In addition to this well-known and highly-v alued 
Preparation, a shilling bottle of which makes 4 
gallons of Crimson Fluid, the public ¢ row obtut 
HARTIN’S CRIMSON SALT DISINFECTING 
POWDER, 
soluble, non-poisonous, non-corrosive 
SS, and) most) powerful Disintectin: 
and SA ready for instant usc 
that 


STEELS 


protected 


by 


and 


a perfectly. 
ODOURL 
Deodoriser, 
by sprinkling upon 

Geo, R. Tweedie, 
of an’ extended e 
conducted, experiments, convince I 
Patent Crimson Salt Disinfeeting Powder, is a most 
reliable, economien), thorough and safe. Disinfectant. 

Sold by Chemists everywhere in ‘Tins. | Prices te, 
and as. | Wholesile by FLARTIN SS CRIMSON 
SALT COMPANY Limited, Worcester 


A The Queen, November 17, says !— 
There is nothing like leather, and the novel idea of 
covering with kid those parts which wear out. first 
scems 2 most practical ahaa: The DerMaTHistics 
are shapely, neatly sewn, and the leatheradds but 
little to their weight.” 
* Alyra, December 1, says:— 
An ingenious method’ for insuring durability.. The 
1 riudds in no way to the bulk, while it(gives a 
led added support to the figure, besides preventing 
Ch re very comfortable.” 
1 colours Jud, to 15s. 6d, 


Satins, 
I AVOID 
Every genuine 


as. 6d, to 2 


pur stimped, 

These Corsets being stitched by Singer's Machines can f Printed for the Prog te ] 
Manu- Epwarp JOseri M ELD, and published by 
wlrcade, him ato igo, Strand, both ino the Parish of St 

Clement Danes. Middlesex,—Oct. 11, 1884. 


at rz, M Lord Lane, by 


be seen in process of Manufacture at the St 
facturing Co.'s Stand, No, 1,205, Western 
Health Exhibition. 


